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E think of summer and have little 
sense of the value of winter. In 

the temperate zone it is the one indispen- 
sable season. With express freight trains 
rushing food-products from Florida and 
elsewhere irrespectively of the time of the 
year, it almost seems as though we might do 
without summer if the regrettable necessity 
arose. But the invigorating, tonic quality 
of cold weather is needed to rouse dormant 
and flagging energies, and to inculcate 
habits of thrift and forethought. The 
natives of the islands of the South Seas 
have missionaries sent to them—instead of 
sending missionaries to us—and are weary 
leagues behind us in the forward march of 
civilization, in part because it has always 
been so easy to supply their material needs. 
The insular flora and fauna have required 
restraint for their teeming abundance rather 
than the painful and slow encouragement 
of their development made necessary by the 
tigorous climate of northern regions. If 
the pigs have not run about ready roasted, 
as in the fairy tale, at least these island- 


dwellers have merely had to climb the trees | 
for bread-fruit and cocoanuts, and the | 
thatch close at hand in the jungle has pro- | 
vided ample shelter against the prevailing | 
| of the human spirit and of the human in- 


mild behavior of the elements. 
The ease with which one may satisfy his 


physical requirements accounts for the | 


backward development and procrastinating 


habit of the people of the southern coun- | 
“What these people need is a win- | 
ter,” said a sagacious Swiss mountaineer | 


tries. 


who visited Ecuador. The problem of un- 


employment in our northern cities, serious | 
as it is, would be much more difficult if | 
winter offered no extra incentive to inces- | 
Our streets would be in- | 
fested with mendicants and loafers—and the | 


sant industry. 


chronic condition of any larger Italian city 


would find its counterpart on our principal | 


thoroughfares. Those of us who shiver 
and complain because it grows cold, and 





yearn for the advent of the balmy days of 
spring, should pause to reflect what would 
become of us as a nation and as individuals 
if winter were unknown. 


The old-time college teacher was a man 
who had, above all else, intellectual enthus- 
iasm and intellectual sympathy ; his learning 
touched many fields, and all with a sympa- 
thetic and friendly spirit; and his work 
consisted largely of bringing into the lives, 
and into the intellectual appreciation of his 
students, his own sense of learning and of 
civilization and of social relations. For 
this work there was needed, not primarily 
a man of research, but a man of large com- 
prehension, of wide interests, of keen sym- 
pathies, and of discriminating touch. We 
seldom choose teachers to-day on such 
grounds. The primary requisite is that the 
teacher shall be a man of research, that he 
shall have indicated in some special direc- 
tion his ability to advance human knowl- 
edge, or at least his readiness to make that 
attempt. When we choose a teacher on this 
basis alone, we surrender the essential rea- 
son for which the college exists; for if the 
college is to serve as a place for the de- 
velopment of character, for the blossoming 


tellect, it will become this only under the 
leadership of men who have in their own 
lives shown the fruitage of such develop- 
ment, and who have themselves broad sym- 
pathies and quick appreciations. If we will 
seriously undertake to discriminate between 
good teaching and poor teaching, we shall 
get far on the way to distinguish between 
true scientific research and its imitation, an 
inquiry which will be as greatly to the 
advantage of our graduate schools and uni- 
versities as the first can be to our colleges. 
In both college and university we need to 
turn our faces resolutely toward simplicity, 
sincerity, thoroughness; to get a clear con- 
ception of what we are undertaking, and to 
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call institutions of learning by their true 
names.—Henry S. Pritchett. 


Dr. Samuel Bailey, one of Iowa’s best- 
known physicians, threw the delegates at- 
tending the Iowa Horticultural Convention 
into a furor when he declared that apple 
eating will not only abate the appetite for 
liquor, but will cure any drunkard, provid- 
ing the drunkard eats enough of them. 
“ That this is a fact,” said Dr. Bailey, “can 
be proved in many instances, if a little care, 
caution and vigilance are resorted to. As 
a rule, the habitual user of alcoholic stimu- 
lants is rarely a lover or consumer of apples. 
There seems to be a peculiar combination 
in apples, possibly in the acid, that allays 
or relieves so-called appetite for liquors. 
I am also of the opinion that the keen appe- 
tite for tobacco is limited by the use of 
apples, and am convinced that any man 
who is a lover of whisky and is in a condi- 
tion when he thinks he must have a drink, 
can, if he eats an apple, assuage his crav- 


ing.” 


When “ei” and “ie” both spell “e” 

How can we tell which it shall be? 

Here is a rule you may believe, 

That never, never, will deceive, 

And all such troubles will relieve ; 

A simpler rule you can’t conceive. 

It is not made of many pieces, 

To puzzle daughters, sons or nieces, 

Yet with it all the troubles ceases: 

After C an E apply: 

“ After other letters, I.” 

Thus a general in a siege 

Writes a letter to his liege. 

Or an army hold its field 

And will never, never yield, 

While a warrior holds a shield 

Or has strength his arm to wield. 

Two exceptions we must note, 

Which all scholars learn by rote; 

Leisure is the first of these, 

For the second we have seize. 

Now you know the simple rule, 

Learn it quick and off to school! 
—St. Nicholas. 


Incidents arise in every school which the 
skilful teacher may turn to good advantage 
in inculcating a moral lesson. A child has 
lost his dnner; who will share theirs with 
him? Who will contribute to the cleanli- 
ness, the comfort, and the adornment of the 
schoolhouse? Who will refrain from in- 
juring or soiling the schoolhouse in any 
way? Nota day or an hour passes without 
affording an opportunity for repressing ac- 
tions that will give pain to others. The 
attendance at school of a deformed child, 
or one so differing from the others as to 
attract attention, may be made the occasion 
for deep and lasting moral impressions, 
and the school life of the unfortunate may 
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be made so pleasant by the affectionate 
attitude of his schoolmates as to compen- 
sate, to a large extent, for the privations 
which his unfortunate condition entails, 
A case of destitution in the neighborhood 
may occasion the voluntary offer of service 
which requires sacrifice of pleasure, time, 
and comfort; and when this is accomplished 
a great step is gained in the triumph of duty 
over selfishness. Care must be taken by 
the teacher in all such cases that the good 
deed has a distinct recognition; and care 
must also be taken that the feeling excited, 
and the consequent benevolent action, shall 
be directed to cases of real distress; for 
misapplied benevolence and sacrifice always 
lead to evil results—Johonnot. 


A community often loses more than it 
realizes in not maintaining schools of a high 
order, or in permitting some individual de- 
fect in an otherwise well-organized school 
system to go on uncorrected. We heard 
of a case in point recently where a certain 
town was very ambitious to attract a desir- 
able class of new citizens and to grow 
rapidly. An influential and highly esteemed 
family from a neighboring city contem- 
plated a change of residence, and were care- 
fully investigating the claims of this town, 
with a good prospect of deciding in its 
favor, when they learned that their children 
would have to attend a school, the principal 
of which, long in service and strongly in- 
trenched, believed in corporal punishment 
so much that he practiced it with more than 
usual frequency and severity. This family 
had not brought up their children in that 
way. They believed in influencing their 
children by love and comradeship. They 
were unwilling that they should even see 
other children treated as children frequently 
were treated in that town. Therefore they 
sought residence elsewhere. Let us hope 
that the incident did not escape the atten- 
tion of that principal and the school board 
and taxpayers of that town.—Education. 


_ One of the most serious dangers to youth 
in this practical age is the low esteem in 
which all sorts of dreams or visions are 


held. The pulse beat of a young man or 
woman of college age ought to quicken as 
one looks at the opportunity the world offers 
to make one’s life not only large and gen- 
erous and fine, but at the same time to help 
along the progress of the world toward 
better things. The youth who begins life 
without intellectual or moral enthusiasms 
is likely to go through life with an empty 
heart and to find little of the joy that comes 
from achieving something worth while; and 
because even in this most practical age the 
college does so much to fill the minds of 
young men and women with high ambitions, 
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with ardent enthusiasms, and with visions 
of things of real worth, young people who 
can do so should be encouraged to spend at 
least four years in some good college.— 
Supt. Leonard, New Rochelle. 


The spirit of ragtime is not confined to 
music; graft is the ragtime of business, the 
spoils system the ragtime of politics, adul- 
teration the ragtime of manufacture. There 
is ragtime science, ragtime literature, rag- 
time religion. You will know each of these 
by its quick returns. The spirit of rag- 
time determines the six best sellers, the most 
popular policeman, the favorite congress- 
man, the wealthiest corporation, the church 
which soonest rents its pews. But it does 


not control the man who thinks for himself. 
It has no lien on the movements of history, 
its decrees avail nothing in the fixing of 
truth—David Starr Jordan. 


The irrigation committee of the United 
States Senate has examined the site of the 
Elephant Butte dam. It is north of El 
Paso, N. M., and said to be the greatest 
irrigation project in the world, being even 
larger than the Assouan dam in Egypt. It 
will cost $8,000,000 and will take eight years 
to build. The lake to be formed by the 
dam will be forty miles long and will hold 
the entire flow of the Rio Grande for three 
years. The dam is between sold rock banks 
and will irrigate 225,000 acres in New 
Mexico, Texas and Mexico. Building the 
dam fulfills a treaty obligation with Mexico. 
That country complained for twenty years 
about the stoppage of the flow of the Rio 
Grande by the denuding of the Colorado 
watershed and the controversy was settled 
by a treaty under which the United States 
agreed to impound the waters of the inter- 
national stream and to divide them with 
Mexico, without cost to the latter country. 


Personality is a dynamic thing. It is a 
conscious endeavor by the teacher to make 
socially serviceable all the material and 
spiritual stores which he possesses. The 
teacher who is merely a hearer of recita- 
tions cannot have such social reach as is 
demanded by personality. He must do 
something for class use. He may make a 
chart, build a relief map, construct appa- 
ratus, or what not. By offering it for 
individual use here, and by encouraging 
pupils to make similar objects, his material 
self becomes more closely linked with that 
of the children. In things of more spiritual 
nature a similar process can take place. 
The teacher should use his knowledge to 
guide the children’s reading, to offer them 
advice, suggest amusements, and the like. 
He should listen patiently to the stories 
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and experiences which children will relate 
to him. Socially, the teacher should not 
hold back the smile that encourages, or the 
silent touch that implies kinship and friend- 
ship. He should listen to the grievances 
confided to him, be willing to talk to the 
children on a social level, and at times par- 
ticipate in any social activities or games 
which may be going on. He should not 
restrict his kindness and sympathy for an 
esoteric few.—Felix Arnold. 


Pile buildings, apparatus, methods, psy- 
chological subtleties high as Pelion on Ossa 
and there will result no better education 
than was given in the ancient district 
school unless behind this complexity of edu- 
cational machinery are real teachers know- 
ing how to teach and with time to do true, 
individual teaching. The more we elab- 
orate education, the more we spend on peda- 
gogical minutiz, the more we load ourselves 
down with apparatus, the more plainly it 
appears that the sole essential for real edu- 
cation is the educated teacher who knows 
how to teach.—James P. Munroe. 


Many persons credit the elective system 
with everything that is good in our Amer- 
ican universities. As a matter of fact, 
most of our universities are striving with 
all their might and all their wisdom to undo 
the evils that it has brought upon us. It 
will take years to control the academic 
anarchy which has sprung from it. It has 
broken down the old solidarity of student 
feeling and student sympathy. It has put 
forth an abundance of “snap courses” that 
have enervated the student mind and sapped 
the force of intellectual discipline —H. T. 
Peck. 


“There is no chance for the American 
boy to-day.” This is the complaint of 
scores of boys who write to me. The 
trouble with these boys is that they have 
not yet opened their eyes to the oppor- 
tunities around them. No chance in the 
land where nobody is held down by caste? 
No chance in a land of opportunity where 
the greatest resources in the world are a 
perpetual stimulus to endeavor? No chance 
where the deaf, dumb and blind go to col- 
lege, and even the cripples achieve high 
success? No chance in the country where 
log cabin boys and poor boys from the farm 
go to the White House? No chance in a 
country with thousands of libraries, tens of 
thousands of schools (free night schools, 
free educational lectures)? No chance 
where even poor boys from the slums be- 
come our legislators and where the poorest 
become our merchant princes, our great 
bankers and financiers? No chance where 
thousands of poor boys start in business for 
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themselves without capital? No chance 
where so many business houses and institu- 
tions are built up by men with no oppor- 
tunity except their own energy and in- 
tegrity? No chance where brakemen and 
even section hands become railroad presi- 
dents? No chance where office boys be- 
come proprietors? No chance in a land 
which has proved that you cannot keep an 
energetic boy back after you have once 
given him the alphabet? No chance. 
This has ever been the excuse of weak 
men. The American boy with no chance? 
He does not exist.—Success. 


Better pay should be contingent upon a 
broader preparation, more effective service, 
a more genuine spirit of helpfulness, less 
petty self-seeking, and a more liberal out- 
look on life. Money alone cannot create 
a profession. In most of our cities there 
is a prevalent, provincial feeling that looks 
with disdain and disfavor upon the hiring 
of teachers from other towns. This senti- 
ment makes of our schools semi-eleemosy- 
nary institutions, whose principal function 
is to give employment to the daughters and 
sons of the place. The bane of this in- 
and-in breedings is felt in every large city. 
So acute is the feeling that, if the super- 


intendent goes abroad for a few alien teach- 
ers, he is decried as being disloyal, and he is 
fortunate if the disgruntled ones fail in 
organizing a foolish opposition to his well- 
meant endeavor to infuse new life into his 


schools. There are instances on record 
where a determined parent has set out to 
elect a school board so that her daughter 
might be appointed a teacher, though she 
was lacking both in spirit and in knowl- 
edge. “I have lived here thirty years and 
paid taxes, and the city owes it to me to 
employ my daughter, rather than hire some 
one from out of town who never helped 
make this city,” said an irate parent to me, 
after I had told him I could not interfere 
with the appointing of teachers by the 
superintendent. And this feeling is quite 
as prevalent as it is hurtful to the schools. 


Some one gifted in statistics has com- 
puted that educated men earn an average 
salary of $1,000 a year. This seems low, 
but may be taken for the moment as correct. 
The uneducated man earns on an average 
$450 a year. In forty years, the educated 
man receives $40,000, the uneducated 
$18,000. The uneducated man has been at 
school perhaps through the sixth grade. 
The educated man has spent six to ten 
years more in study, let us say, ten years. 
Reckoning 180 school days. to the year, he 
has invested 1,800 days more than his 
schoolmate, who stopped with the sixth 
year, and finds in the final balance, $22,000 
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more on the credit side of his account than 
his companion can show. In other words, 
he has earned twice as much as his com- 
panion, and the cost of his education after 
the sixth grade, say $4,000, besides. But 
the end of education is not increased capac- 
ity to earn, but increased capacity to live. 
To know and enjoy the best there is for us 
in this world—that is to live, that is to suc- 
ceed in life. Te see right, to think for 
one’s self, and to have the power to express 
one’s self completely and effectually, are in 
themselves a sufficient reward for all it 
costs to secure an education.—The Teacher. 


An interesting illustration of the value 
of suggestion in teaching was recently wit- 
nessed in a school in southern Ohio. A 
girl was demonstrating an original proposi- 
tion in geometry and lost the thread of the 
argument. A visitor present asked a ques- 
tion that was intended to help, but the girl 
became embarrassed and then bewildered. 
The teacher in charge saw and understood 
and placed himself beside her with a smile 
on his face and a twinkle in his eye, bidding 
her to go forward with her explanation. 
This she did with complete success. Thus 
she was saved from humiliation. It was 
the fine art of teaching. It could not have 
been done by a teaching machine. That 
teacher is a leader because his heart is right 
and those boys and girls would follow him 
through fire and water—Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


“T don’t want to be lifted,” said a young 
teacher, lifting her nose very high at the 
suggestion that a certain article in an edu- 
cational paper would do her good. This is 
not true. There is no human being of 
average intelligence and morality that 
doesn’t want to lift and be lifted. This 
very teacher is known to have little ways 
of her own by which she attempts to lift 
her children to better forms of behavior. 
If she will turn her eyes in the right direc- 
tion and accept the help and inspiration 
heaven sends her, she will become a lifting 
teacher; but while she even thinks she 
“doesn’t want to be lifted,” her efforts to 
lift will avail very, very much less than they 
ought to.—Primary School. 


Rotation is a fine thing in crops, but a 
stupendous error in teachers. There is the 
time of year when the minds of teachers, 
superintendents, school boards and hun- 
dreds of other people are annoyed and agi- 
tated for weeks over the question: “Is So- 
and-so to remain next year?” No other 
civilized country chases its teachers from 
place to place as we do in enlightened 
America. Last year half of all our high 
high school teachers “moved.” Less than 
three per cent. had been more than four 
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years in the same place. This “ Pussy- 
want-a-corner” plan is wasteful, harmful, 
degrading to all concerned, and a blot on 
our national reputation for practical good 
sense. What would become of our banks, 
offices, stores, factories, if half of all the 
employees were turned out at the end of 
every year? Who does not know that a 
teacher’s work is in any normal case worth 
many per cent. more the second year than 
the first?—N. W. Journal of Education. 


I would have every teacher who is worthy 
the name of teacher—and there should 
never be any other—paid enough to put her 
ever and for good beyond need of care; and 
when her years of service were over, I 
would have her rank as pensioner upon the 
community !—nay, not bounty, but undying 
gratitude—ranking at least with those who 
guard it against peril from fire and from 
violence.—Jacob A. Riis. 


In the History match for Friday after- 
noon choose sides as for spelling match. 
Let the first speaker be the chooser or a 
volunteer from his side. He steps up before 
the school and tells the story of some great 
man or woman. This story may be about 
the man’s great deeds, his life, some of his 
peculiarities or some well-known story 
about him, as “ Shooting the Apple on the 
Boy’s Head,” for Tell. The speaker does 
not mention the man’s name while speaking, 
but after he has finished, he calls upon some- 
one of the opposite side to guess the name. 
The person called on must then guess the 
name and take his place before the school 
to tell of another man. If he fails in 
either of the two requirements, he must 
join the other side, or be “out.” The side 
having most pupils when the time is up 
wins the game. I have found this a great 
help in Language as well as History. 
“Practice makes perfect,’ and after ap- 
pearing before the whole school with such 
a story, the pupil will talk much more freely 
in reproducing stories before his class. 
They get many stories from History in this 
way that they would not get if done in 
regular class periods, for they know that 
they are responsible for their neighbor’s 
story as well as their own, in that they 
must guess correctly before they get an 
opportunity to tell their own story. As 
they are allowed to talk of prominent men 
of to-day as well as those of the past, it 
sends them to the newspapers for material. 
This alone is worth a great deal for the 
sooner the “newspaper habit” is formed, 
the better.—C or. Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation, 


It is very encouraging to note the decided 
upward tendency of salaries. In many 
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places the boards of education have paid or 
are willing to pay $200 and $300 more a 
year to the superintendent. In some cases 
this increase is to retain a satisfactory man, 
while in others it is to attract a particularly 
strong man from another school. The 
teachers’ salaries are also being substan- 
tially raised. Not many years ago $50 was 
thought a good high salary for a grade 
teacher. It is not so now. In the high 
schools there has been even a more decided 
raise. Surely there is a better time coming 
for teachers for the people are beginning 
to appreciate that good teaching is a form 
of labor that must be well paid and that 
poor teaching is not to be tolerated at any 
cost. A noted preacher was once asked 
where he found so many subjects for his 
sermons. He said he wasn’t interested so 
much in the subject as he was in the object 
of his sermons. Teachers should be inter- 
ested in the subjects which they teach, but 
they should be more interested in the object 
of their teaching. The child is of more 
importance than the subject—Nebraska 
Teacher. 


Uncle Sam tells the people that he has 
lost about $17,000,000 on the postal business 
in the last fiscal year. Yet if the truth 
were known, he makes a big profit out of it. 
What would you think of a merchant who 
did not count among his profits the goods 
he used out of his store for his own family? 
Yet Uncle Sam does exactly that sort of 
book-keeping in the postal service. He 
carries his own government mails free and 
charges himself not a cent for it; yet this 
work costs him—or the people—$43,000,000. 
Count in this $43,000,000 and you will find 
that the postal service now pays a profit of 
about $26,000,000 a year.—Pathfinder. 


There is a class of boys whose homes are 
hopeless, whose parents do not care to know 


how to help them. There are a million 
children in the United States who get abso- 
lutely no help from the home, but rather 
hindrance in any effort they may make to 
lead a better life. In these cases the school 
is practically the only hope. To the school 
the public must look for any improvement 
in these million children. What are the 
schools doing for them? Do the teachers 
know whether the child, individually, is 
from a hopeless home? Do the teachers 
let the child know, individually and deli- 
cately, that they appreciate that the child 
is fighting against great odds, that he is 
handicapped in the race for preparation for 
a successful life? Do the teachers allow 
for this handicap in estimating the extra 
patience, help, and inspiration to be given 
such a child? A boy in a San Francisco 
school was not doing his best. The teacher 
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said: “If you do not do better I shall go 
and see your mother about you.” “No, 
you won't.” “Why not?” “ Because she’s 
at San Quentin (the state penitentiary) ; 
“she killed a man, she did; I seen her do 
it.” That teacher never criticised that boy, 
never complained of what he did not do 
that he ought to have done, nor what he did 
that he ought not to have done, but she 
mothered him with intense affectionate ap- 
preciation, and saved him from the dangers 
that lurked in his inheritance and environ- 
ment. I have known hundreds of such 
cases, and there are tens of thousands that 
I have not known. Isn’t it infinitely more 
important that such boys be saved from the 
toboggan slide to perdition upon which they 
have been placed than that they grind out 
their senseless marks in an aimless, hope- 
less way? The right leadership of such 
children is of inestimable benefit to the 
country and to the world. Isn’t there 
something radically wrong when children 
and teachers are estimated by the percen- 
tages obtained in a stilted way on a purely 
intellectual basis? —A. E. Winship. 


A bar to heaven, a door to hell— 
Whoever named it, named it well! 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 

A door to want and broken health. 
A bar to honor, pride, and fame; 
A door to sin and grief and shame; 
A bar to hope, a bar to prayer, 

A door to darkness and despair. 
A bar to honored, useful life, 

A. door to brawling, senseless strife; 
A bar to all that’s true and brave, 
A door to every drunkard’s grave, 
A bar to joy that home imparts. 

A door to tears and aching hearts; 
A bar to heaven, a door to hell— 
Whoever named it named it well! 


The man who is worthy of being a leader 
of men will never complain of the stupidity 
of his helpers, of the ingratitude of man- 
kind nor of the inappreciation of the public. 
These things are all a part of the great 
game of life, and to meet them and not go 
down before them in discouragement and 
defeat is the final proof of power.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


The boy was somewhat disheartened as 
he told of the small number of his patients. 
The old man’s countenance fell, but he 
spoke of courage and patience and perse- 
verance. Later in the day he went with his 
son to the “Free Dispensary,” where the 
young doctor had an unsalaried position, 
and where he spent an hour or more every 
day. The father sat by, a silent but in- 
tensely interested spectator, while twenty- 
five poor unfortunates received help. The 
doctor forgot his visitor while he bent his 
skilled energies to this task, but hardly had 
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the door closed on the last patient, when 
the old man burst forth: “I thought you 
told me that you were not doing anything! 
Why, if I had helped twenty-five people in 
a month, as much as you have in one morn- 
ing, I would thank God that my life counted 
for something.” “There isn’t any money 
in it, though,” explained the son somewhat 
abashed. “Money!” the old man shouted, 
still scornfully. “Money! What is money 
in comparison with being of use to your 
fellow men? Never mind about money; 
you go right along at this work every day. 
I'll go back to the farm, and gladly earn 
money enough to support you as long as I 
live—yes, and sleep sound every night with 
the thought that I have helped you to help 
your fellow men.” 


I have read that calling roll is an old 
“time-waster.” So it is in many cases, 
but in a school of less than twenty, I found 
that it aided promptness to say to the pupils 
on dismissal, “To-morrow morning you 
may answer roll-call by giving the name of 
your favorite flower.” One morning it 
would be the favorite color; another the 
favorite holiday; on others, fruit, season, 
study, occupation, play, mode of travel. 
Scores of favorites can be ascertained, thus 
giving a more thorough knowledge of the 
pupil’s inclinations. But first of all they 
form a desire to be prompt, in order to tell 
what they like best, and to hear from their 
fellow pupils —£. Baldridge. 


Just now I have a school of small pupils 
whose English vocabulary is limited. The 
third reader class can “look up” words in 
the dictionary, but the definitions are as 
far from conveying any meaning to their 
minds as the words themselves. I insist 
that while preparing each lesson they copy 
the words whose meaning they do not 
know and bring them to recitation. If 
none in the class can define, I explain and 
then require different pupils to give a 
sentence containing the word in question. 
The best sentence is often placed on the 
board and used in their written language 
or for older pupils in technical grammar. 
Thus the members of the class are on the 
alert and must have a clear idea of the 
word’s meaning. It correlates language 
with reading and aids in catching the 
thought of the entire lesson —E-xchange. 


Pupils have paper and pencils. The 
teacher reads an exainple to be solved men- 
tally. The pupils write the answer on their 
papers. This is continued through five (or 
ten) examples. At the close let the teacher 
call upon a pupil for not only the answer, 
but for the example as it was given. Ask 
for the second, the third and so on to the 
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last. At first the pupils may not be able 
to reproduce more than three or five, but 
drill, drill; teach them to concentrate their 
attention. Begin with two examples to- 
day, three to-morrow, following with four, 
five, ten. In these little ways the pupils 
will train their minds and develop attention. 
Employ the same drill in history. Ask 
many questions requiring one (written) 
word for an answer. Then ask, after the 
fifteen or twenty have been given, how 
many remember the first question, the sec- 
ond, etc. These little drills are of much 
value in training and securing attention — 
Teachers’ World. 


“T am sorry to have to tell you so, 
boys,” said the pleasant looking visitor who 
was addressing the school, “but there is 
not one chance in a thousand that any one 
of you will ever be President of the United 
States.” Still he failed to secure their 
undivided attention. “But if you live up 
to your opportunities,” hé went on, eyeing 
them keenly, “ some bright boy in this audi- 
ence may become a great baseball pitcher 
or the world’s champion baseman.”  In- 
stantly every boy sat up straight and began 
to listen. 


How do I know that life is worth living 
unless I learn that somebody else has found 
it so? Where will I find that? In a 
book! How shall I know that victories are 
to be won unless I find the records in 
books? Men and women who have been 
successful in life are telling us of this on 
the printed pages. This is uplifting. A 
book is nothing but an individual. If you 
have a public library you have the best men 
and women of the world as neighbors.— 
J. C. Canfield. 


I know of one conspicuous example of 
what may be done by men of inherited 


fortune. A young man of ample means 
who did not wish to engage in any business 
pursuit thoroughly educated himself here 
and abroad at the universities. He then 
made himself master of a technical pursuit 
by the study of forestry abroad. After a 
year or two of professional work he relin- 
quished it to accept a responsible position 
in the government, where he is now rend- 
ering great and highly appreciated service 
in working out the best policy for conserv- 
ing our forests and other natural resources. 
—A. Barton Hepburn, in the Century. 


Art and literature must be taught in In- 
dustrial Education. Were drawing and 
hand-work required in all elementary public 
schools, a foundation as broad as the public 
school system itself would be laid on which 
might be built any specific sort of industrial 
education. Shoe schools, textile schools, 
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machinists’ schools, agricultural schools, 
would all find in such preliminary work a 
common soil in which to root themselves. 
The problem of the industrial efficiency of 
the coming generation is inextricably inter- 
woven with the problems of public play- 
grounds and gymnasiums, of the sanitation 
of houses, of the congestion of tenements, 
and of the hours of labor of women and 
children. While we are talking to-night 
about the economic value of industrial edu- 
cation, let us not forget that intelligent 
consumers are as necessary to economical 
success as intelligent producers, that it will 
be idle to train a generation of workmen 
who can produce fine things unless they are 
also trained to enjoy and desire fine things. 
That refinement of taste which comes from 
the study of nature, literature and art is as 
legitimate and as essential a part of in- 
dustrial education, and in the end will be 
found to be as economically profitable as 
the hand-training which we are now em- 
phasizing. 


The Japanese hold that the most perfect 
poet is he who contrives to enshrine a 
noble thought in a verse of from two to 
haif a dozen lines, and they revere their 
present Emperor because he can in these 
brief limits find expression for the most 
exalted sentiment. Father Tabb was 
known the world over for the attainment 
of an exquisite felicity in the fashioning 
of single verses of poetry, quatrains of 
profound philosophy as well as of beauty 
of form. He had handled this one verse 
form until he had attained in it a mastery 
such as no other poet has acquired. Even 
when in the very last years of his life 
blindness came upon him, like Milton or 
blind Tyrtaeus, he went “right onward” 
and did not cease to sing for his sore afflic- 
tion. The exactions of a schoolmaster’s 
calling may have cramped and circum- 
scribed, bit were powerless to suppress his 
poetic genius, as they were to dim the clear 
and buoyant faith that inspired it. For 
more than a score of years he taught, and 
at the same time wrote poetry. He was a 
living refutation of Bernard Shaw’s cynical 
observation that “he who can, does; he 
who cannot, teaches”; for he was at once 
a teacher and a creator, a pedagogue and a 
man of letters. The example of his quiet 
and unobstrusive life, the message he gave 
to the world in his wonderful poems, will 
not quickly fade into oblivion—Phila. 
Ledger. 


Dr. George H. Martin, formerly Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, says: Legal provision is 
not needed anywhere for investigation of 
industrial conditions or industrial educa- 
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tional needs. All the facts have been 
known for twenty-five years at least, and 
no more State commissions are needed to 
rediscover and proclaim them. Financial 
aid by the State is essential even in the 
wealthiest States. We may say that it 
ought not to be, we may argue that to ‘teach 
the elements of some occupation by which 
a boy or girl may become self-supporting, 
is as necessary, as much a part of the local 
public burden, as to teach the three R’s; 
but the fact remains, and we have to reckon 
with it. Industrial training will inevitably 
add to the cost of public education. The 
equipment of industrial schools is more 
expensive than for other kinds, the material 
used in hand-work must be paid for and 
the teachers cannot be hired for the wages 
now paid to grade teachers in the public 
schools. 


The desire for a higher standard of 
living in reality forms the base of all the 
forward movements of the working class. 
“The significance of the standard of life 
lies not so much in the fact that for each 
of us it is different, as that for all of us it 
is progressive,’ constantly invading new 
realms.—Jane Addams. 


The Negro is absolutely essential to the 
development of the South. His labor the 
South needs, and the more you instruct that 
labor the more valuable the Negro be- 
comes to the South. Hence it is that the 
work of Hampton, Tuskegee and other in- 
stitutes has its intrinsic importance. It is 
the solution of the race question. I do not 
believe, and I do not think most men be- 
lieve, in too many crutches for people who 
are trying to learn to walk. But if you 
furnish them just enough education to 
know how to use their minds and their 
hands and their legs in productive occupa- 
tions, you give them the instrument by 
which they can help themselves,,and then 
if they are a race which has the spirit to 
help itself the future is before them and 
the opportunity is theirs. Race feeling, 
race prejudice, is a fact, and a man who 
does not recognize it is just exactly as 
illogical as the man who says that ten 
millions of people now in the country can- 
not live with the other seventy millions 
who are here, when they are already living 
here. There is race feeling and you can- 
not dispose of it by saying that it ought 
not to exist, and that is part of the problem. 
Now how.are you going to wipe it out to 
the extent of making it so that it shall not 
produce injustice and a lack of harmony 
between the two races? Well, I think you 
are going to work it out. I believe in my 
heart you are going to work it out by mak- 
ing it to the advantage and profit of both 
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races to see that it is not to the advantage 
of either to allow that race feeling to con- 
tinue between them to the extent of mak- 
ing it difficult for them to live together.— 
Southern Workman. 


“America, the most hospitable of all 
countries, has made marvelous progress in 
arts and sciences in spite of its reputed 
absorption in matters commercial,” said 
Herman De Lagercrantz, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary and Envoy Extraodinary from 
Sweden, to a New York Telegram reporter. 
“Soon education, the great angel of uni- 
versal peace, will bring about a brother- 
hood of man which will render war a harm- 
less word and bring about an understanding 
of the people of other lands that will make 
such unfortunate prejudices as now exist 
between the people of California and the 
people of Japan impossible. For my own 
part I think it very unfortunate that the 
Pacific coast communities have taken hos- 
tile attitude toward their island cousins, 
I can only say, imagining myself a Cali- 
fornian or a resident of any section what- 
soever, that I would be happy to have 
children of mine associate and study with 
the children of Japan.” 


The Apostle Paul, in his sermon to the 
Athenians beautifully portrayed the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
“Him whom ye ignorantly worship declare 
I unto you”; “ He hath made of one blood 
all nations of men to dwell on all the face 
of the earth.” “That they should seek the 
Lord if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he be not far from 
every one of us”; “ For in him we live and 
move and have our being.” So we should 
feel that all are brethren, and sympathize 
with all, and endeavor to help all, even the 
lowest and most degraded. The church 
militant is composed of all those who love 
God and work righteousness, often un- 
noticed or despised of men, but all known 
to the Father and written in the book of 
life; these shall continue to increase until 

In time to be 

Shall holier altars rise to Thee,— 

Thy church our broad humanity! 

White flowers of love its wall shall climb, 

Sweet bells of peace shall ring its chime, 

Its days shall be a holy time. 

A sweeter song shall then be heard,— 

The music of the world’s accord, 

Confessing Christ the Inward Word. 


Some unenlightened legislators have 
poked fun at the movement for play- 
grounds, on the score of the folly and 
fatuity of teaching children to play. Chil- 
dren, they aver, will learn to play anyhow, 
and the agitation for recreation centers 1S 
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merely another superfluous manifestation 
of the misdirected energies of well-meaning 
but misguided individuals—cranks and 
faddists of the “Citizen Fix-it” type. 
These lawmakers lose sight of the fact that 
whereas the instinct of play in a child is 
almost as strong as the craving for food 
and drink, and much stronger than its want 
of protection or shelter, if the child has no 
space or opportunity for healthful and 
pleasant recreation he will defy the law 
for ways and means of amusement. If 
Waterloo was won on the playing field of 
Eton, what kind of victories over diseases 
and crime may not be won upon our civic 
playgrounds? 


THE TWO THAT FIGHT IN US. 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON, who very often 
“saw life steadily and saw it whole,” was 
only one of the innumerable company of 
men and women who have felt strongly at 
times the sense of one-half of our being 
warring against the other half, as though 
a man’s self were clearly divisible into two 
separate and opposing entities. One of the 
two stands for all that is brave and upright 
and worthy of men’s praise; the other is 
the very impersonation of foulness and 
baseness and scurrility. The first fights 
fair; the second stoops to any means to 
win. The first is capable of transports of 
noble exaltation; the second burns with 
zeal only for the slaking of his evil, in- 
satiable passions. The first is stirred easily 
by an appeal to his broad and generous 
sympathies; the second is affected solely 
by the consideration of selfish personal 
profit. They stand over against each 
other, these two, as the devil and the angel 
stood in Bunyan’s book, the devil pouring 
oil to sustain and the angel pouring water 
to extinguish the devastating flames. 

There is no man who has not known 
within himself this battle of the spirit and 
the flesh for the mastery of his soul. It’s 
no use pretending that the saint and the 
Sinner are not forever at war inside use, 
for they are. Every now and then the 
saint goes down and the adversary exults 
above his fallen antagonist; but presently 
the tables are turned, and from under the 
hot breath and the flagellating talons of the 
dragon St. George emerges and rises to his 
feet and slays the detestable, malodorous 
brute. 

The fact that there is this fight perpet- 
ually going on within us seems to some of 
us a misery, to others incontestably a 
mercy. It always ought to be a thing to 
thank high heaven for. Unless there were 
this battle, what exercise would there be 
for spiritual thews and sinews, and how 
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should we keep from rust and corrosion 
the idle weapons of our soul’s armories? 
The greatest misfortune that could befall a 
human being would be to have things 
always his own way; never to be crossed 
or thwarted; never to be brought to bay; 
never to have to hold his soul’s Thermopyle 
against the thick-crowding onset of enemies 
falling like autumn rain upon him; never 
to have to beat back inch by inch an 
adamantine opposition. It is because we 
have to fight that we are made strong “to 
endure and to be withstood.” If we could 
make our pilgrimage through the world 
effortlessly, if we were borne along through 
Vanity Fair on a moving sidewalk with no 
exertion, no putting forth of volition of 
our own, there would be no reason for a 
man being a man instead of a rock or a 
tree. 

The strong man rejoices, we are told, 
torunarace. He does not mope and moan 
because of the prospective competition. 
The very fact that a man instead of a stop 
watch runs against him brings out his level 
best performance. Just so we ought to be 
glad that in this life what Roosevelt calls 
“the fighting edge” has whetstones abun- 
dantly provided to sharpen it. The poet 
of this year’s graduating class at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has put it well in 
verses much better than the average under- 
graduate effusion: 

“We thank thee now for timely scars— 

Their meaning burns across our ken— 
Who march upon such strife and wars 
As prove the make of men.” 

There are those who have sought to find 
in flight to a far country the surcease of 
the incessant contention between body and 
spirit. One breathes out his yearning for 
“a lodge in some vast wilderness, some 
boundless contiguity of shade,” or if he 
can’t have that, would be satisfied to have 
“the wings of a dove” carry him infinitely 
away, the idea underlying the sigh being 
always that if we could only travel miles 
enough we could put away all that is dis- 
tressful and disconcerting, as one puts old 
clothes in a closet and turns the key. _ But 
Satan, according to Milton’s authentic ac- 
count of him, found that his vast voyages 
brought him no peace, for wherever he 
went he carried hell with him. We are 
accustomed to think of hell as a stationary 
institution. It is not. It is portable. It 
trails around after us like a shadow, 
though sometimes it gets between us and 
the sun. It is so intangible and impalpable, 
it takes up so little room, that it will travel 
to Europe with us. Vestpocket editions 
of it circumnavigate the globe very fre- 
quently with travelers. It is rather fond 
of riding about in luxurious conveyances— 
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automobiles and yachts and Pullmans. It 
can squeeze itself into small interstices, 
and one small bottle has been known to 
hold an enormous amount of it. 

That was just where the monks of the 
Middle Ages made their big mistake. They 
thought if they walled out the world they 
could exclude hell and the devil, too. They 
presently found the devil laughed to scorn 
their fences and stone buildings, for the 
devil had long ago established a branch 
agency in the heart of each and every 
mother’s son of them. In every man the 
good that there was had to fight tooth and 
nail, not against a puny and pitiful lentil-fed 
antagonist, but against a stalwart foe, all 
the more formidable because of the protean 
disguises he could assume. “A man sits 
as many risks as he runs,” says Thoreau, 
and a monk might be apparently altogether 
absorbed in the illumination of a missal or 
in fashioning the image of a saint and yet 
be inwardly assailed by the imaginative 
scorpions that Macbeth said his own mind 
was filled with after he killed Banquo. A 
man, wherever he is, if he would see the 
face of God, must first beat away the ugly, 
leering face of the devil that comes between 
the man and the heavenly vision—Phila. 
Ledger. 





FEAR OF ENTHUSIASM FOR 
STUDIES. 


i. athleticism has long been the 

goat to bear the stigma of our depressed 
state of scholarship. But the new president 
of Dartmouth, while not offering a brief for 
athletics, makes a new diagnosis of our 
ailment. He thinks that the somewhat 
cavalier attitude of our undergraduates 
toward the culture of the mind is but a 
symptom of far deeper changes in society 
and our national life. It has become a 
fashion, he thinks, to reverse Hamlet’s ad- 
vice to “ assume a virtue if you have it not,” 
and assume an indifference to mask a real 
interest. Even of the “ much discussed de- 
cline in scholarship,” says Dr. Ernest Fox 
Nichols in his inaugural address on October 
14, “it may be justly questioned whether it 
is not apparent rather than real.” It is to 
his mind the “ outspoken scholarly enthusi- 
asm rather than the getting of lessons ” that 
seems to have suffered. “The average 
student acquires more and wider knowledge 
in college now than he did thirty years 
ago.” But— 

“ Many students appear to have relaxed a 
little in the seriousness of purpose with 
which they approach their work. They 
certainly show more reserve in the way they 
speak of it. Here it must be remembered, 
however, that fashions the country over 
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have changed and the expression of interest 
and enthusiasm in some subjects is more 
stintingly measured than a generation ago. 
If anything we now often get a scant por- 
tion in expression where we used to get an 
overweight. Nowhere is this change more 
striking than in the gentle art of public 
speaking. Yet fashions react on men, and 
our time may have lost something in force- 
fulness from its often assumed attitude of 
intellectual weariness, from a painstaking 
effort at restraint and simplicity of utter- 
ance. Our present tendency is to speak on 
the lighter aspects of even grave matters— 
possibly a kind of revolt against a flowery 
sentimentalism, an unctuous cant, or a long 
face. It is not considered in the best of 
taste just now to get into heated discussions 
and controversies over man’s most vital in- 
tellectual and spiritual concerns. 

“The habit of suppression has come into 
the college from without. I do not think it 
began there. Science in the university may 
have misled the thoughtless to some extent 
by an emotionless discussion of facts, but 
facts should be discussed without emotion; 
it is the lifeless statement of purpose from 
which we suffer. The driving power of in- 
tellect is enthusiasm, and there is no lack of 
it in that passionate devotion to research 
which so painstakingly and properly ex- 
cludes all warmth from its calm statement 
of results. Yet it is nothing short of a 
divine zeal, an irresistible force, which 
urges the true investigator on to those great 
achievements which are so profoundly 
changing the habits of our daily life and 
thought. For any mental indifference, 
therefore, be it real or assumed, science is 
in no wise responsible. Science takes her- 
self very seriously and is always in deadly 
earnest. 

“Tn only one phase of college life to-day 
may a student other than shamefacedly 
show a full measure of pleasurable excite- 
ment, and that is in athletics. What might 
not happen to him who threw up his hat 
and cheered himself hoarse over a theorem 
of algebra, or over the scholarly achieve- 
ments of the faculty! Some young men 
appear to have grown shy and to feel that a 
show of enthusiasm over ideas reveals 
either doubtful breeding, a lack of balance, 
or small experience with the world. They 
would be like Solomon in saying ‘there is 
no new thing under the sun,’ and pro- 
foundly unlike him in everything else—an 
easy apathy to things of the mind and spirit 
so often passes for poise and wisdom with 
the young! Thus some indifference in col- 
lege and out of it is undoubtedly more as- 
sumed than genuine. But again we are in 
danger of utterance and manner reacting 
on thought and effort. Signs of such a re- 
action are already apparent. Thus the col- 
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lege atmosphere has seemingly lost, for the 
initially weak in character, some of its 
vigorous and wholesome mental incentive. 

“May we not henceforth live our college 
life on a somewhat higher plane, where real 
simplicity, naturalness, and downright sin- 
cerity replace all traces of sophistication 
and wrong ideals. Let genuine enthusiasm 
find freer and more fearless expression, that 
we may become more manly, strong, and 
free. Why can’t some college men stop 
masquerading in an assumed mental apathy 
and be spontaneously honest?” 


~—— 


THE CHURCH’S REPLY TO THE 
COLLEGES. 


“eee professors are trying to blast the 

rock of ages. The day will come 
when they will call upon that rock to cover 
them!” Such, in effect, is the attitude 
taken by the clergy of America in regard 
to the recent revelations of Harold Bolce 
in The Cosmopolitan. The words quoted 
are from Mr. Bolce’s fifth and last article, 
chronicling the comment of prominent 
churchmen on the present radical trend of 
college teaching. 

Dr. James C. Monaghan, editor of the 
New York Catholic Times, sees in the new 
doctrines of college professors evidence of 
an intellectual upheaval which parallels one 
of the most conspicuous and, in his judg- 
ment, most dangerous, periods in the his- 
tory of the world. He refers to the 
Italian Renaissance. That, too, was a time 
when philosophy was honored above faith. 
Scholars had abandoned the old religion 
and were restless for a new conception of 
God. “Groping for a firm foundation for 
their false philosophy, they felt sure they 
found it in Averroés, an Arab, whom they 
exalted to the stars.” They regarded this 
Arabian teacher as an embodiment of the 
spirit of Aristotle, the philosopher who to- 
day, as then, is uppermost in the thought of 
cultivated free-thinkers. In that Italian 
age the authority of the church was over- 
tuled, both in matters of faith and of 
morals. “The new kind of learning, des- 
tined to do much to destroy, rather than to 
tenew, arose.” The people, “intoxicated 
later by Plato, erected altars to him, keep- 
ing lamps before his bust.” Just as the 
college professors of America are denying 
the divinity of Christ, so the Italian 
scholars of the Renaissance period were led 
to the same denial. For a time “ Jesus, the 
Galilean, had to go, and Plato, the Greek, 
usurped his place.” The new learning had 
the same sort of influence on some of the 
churchmen then as it has on a minority 
flow, and Cardinal Bempo “ urged Sodoleto 
not to read Paul’s epistles, lest he lose a 








correct Latin by taking on a corrupt one. 
Reason, unguided by faith, was running its 
wretched race. The natural was put over 
all, the supernatural being set aside. So- 
ciety, that had begun to move upward, was 
set back by the Renaissance. Indifference 
took the place of belief.” 

Throughout America, Mr. Bolce records, 
the conviction is strong in church circles 
that what is best in our present-day civili- 
zation is menaced. “It is agreed on many 
sides,” he says, “that a new renaissance, 
with all its liberty of thinking and riot of 
brilliant apostasy, is indeed possible. That 
professors are teaching that there is noth- 
ing fundamentally true or sacred, that no 
commandments came from God, that so- 
ciety by its approval can constitute any 
action right, or by its censure decree it to 
be wrong, is dangerously suggestive of that 
period of intellectual brilliancy, but moral 
decay, that placed Boccaccio, the teller of 
immoral tales, in a professor’s chair in the 
University of Florence! ” 

Orthodox clergymen do not hesitate to 
charge the colleges with harboring “ spirit- 
ual degenerates ”—men with diseased philo- 
sophic minds teaching unwitting youth the 
way that leads to death and destruction. 
Once uproot from a man’s mind the belief 
in an absolute standard of morals, the 
eternal Right and Wrong, and he becomes 
as one attempting to sail the sea without 
charts. In his new-found liberty, the love 
of pleasure, rather than fidelity to duty, is 
likely to furnish the prime motives, and 
from pleasure to sin is but a short step. 
“Pull up a doubt,” says the Rev. Elbert R. 
Dille, pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church of San Francisco, “and you will 
usually find a sin sticking to the roots.” 

The Rev. D. S. Stephens, chancellor of 
the University of Kansas, scouts the idea 
that moral conduct can be fostered by other 
than religious means. “ Morality,” he says, 
“requires not only intelligence, but devo- 
tion that can be aroused only in the warmth 
ui religous life. Society,” he adds, “is 
more vitally concerned with what a man 
does than with what he knows,” for “ intel- 
lectual development only furnishes tools 
for selfish purposes where the heart is not 
consecrated to religious ideals. Where the 
will be disposed to evil, it is better that its 
power should be curtailed by ignorance.” 
The moral character which the state de- 
sires to see established “is attained only 
when the spirit is brought into communion 
with a source of personal life superior to 
itself—a source of life inaccessible to the 
intellect, but within reach of the fingers of 
faith and love. ‘The heart has reasons,’ 
says Pascal, ‘that the reason does not 
know.’” 
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Marriage, the church affirms, is indeed 
a sacrament. To transgress its sacredness 
is to commit sin denounced by the laws of 
God. No adulterer shall enter the king- 
dom of heaven. “College sociologists,” 
Mr. Bolce observes, “have set up a philos- 
ophy against the divine injunction that 
whom God hath joined together no man 
should dare to sunder. The churchmen say 
it is better that all the philosophers of to-day 
should meet the fate of Socrates than that 
the youth of America should be corrupted.” 

From the church’s point of view, the 
theological attitude of many modern pro- 
fessors is even more barren, if possible, 
than their moral attitude. Their funda- 
mental mistake, it is argued, lies in their 
assumption that reason can fathom the 
deepest problems. As Mr. Bolce puts it: 

“Henry Churchill King, president of 
Oberlin College, is a deeply religious char- 
acter. He refers to Clerk-Maxwell, who 
wrote that he had looked into most phil- 
osophical systems but had seen none that 
would work without a God. Doctor King 


says that there is no sound reason, philo- 
sophically or scientifically, for denying that 
God has actual access to our minds, and 
that we forget that philosophy, as com- 
monly taught, even in avowedly Christian 


colleges intentionally ignores all the facts 
that are involved in historic revelation. It 
is asserted that, as was said in Bacon’s day, 
philosophy ‘has substituted the raven for 
the dove’ as a symbol of the Holy Ghost. 

“The churches believe that it is high 
time that some one should speak for the 
faith delivered, once for all, to the saints. 
The statement is made that ‘ orthodoxy has 
no disposition to commit suicide, and cer- 
tainly ought not to submit to assassination.’ 
The orthodox church teaches now, as it 
has always taught, that when man fell in 
Eden his intellect fell with him; conse- 


quently the mind thinks with the weight of. 


intellectual depravity bearing it down. 
Salvation has nothing to do with thought. 
‘Christ eliminated from the spiritual life 
all rational organs of perception when He 
said, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.”’ ‘ Ortho- 
doxy starts with man as it finds him, in a 
lost condition.’ 

“Philosophy has been, in all the ages, a 
tethered horse, moving in a circle around 
a stake. Philosophy has always gone into 
camp with religion as its avowed friend, 
carrying a stretcher with which to assist 
in the obsequies. It is a finite hand at- 
tempting to describe an infinite circle. It 
is, in its last analysis, a diseased brain 
attempting to prescribe for its own neuras- 
thenia.” 

It was said of old that man by searching 
cannot find out God, and “ the spectacle of 
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Herbert Spencer and his school,” Mr. Bolce 
remarks, “coming at the end of their phi- 
losophy to nothing more definite than that 
all things proceed from the Great Un- 
known, emphasizes anew the conclusions of 
the ancient text.” Faith, according to 
Doctor Dille, “is much better than sight, 
much better than reason. Reason goes 
back with steady step to the dawn of time 
and peers into the nebulous mist that was 
the swaddling clothes of the infant globe, 
and turns back baffled.” Faith stands 
where reason pauses; spiritual insight sees 
through the primal fire-mist and calls back 
from the deeps of ancient chaos: “ By faith 
the worlds were framed by the word of 
God.” And Hugh Black declares: “ Des- 
tiny without God is a riddle; history with- 
out God is a tragedy. The colleges stop 
at the Great Unknown, but Christianity 
teaches that God is the rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” 

The deduction of radical thinkers that 
there is no historic assurance that Jesus 
ever lived, and that, even if he did live, it 
is absurd to believe that he rose from the 
dead, is squarely met by the defenders of 
Christianity. It would be as rational, Doc- 
tor Dille contends, “to have doubts about 
the existence or the main facts in the life 
of Julius Cesar or Napoleon Bonaparte, or 
even George Washington or Abraham Lin- 
coln, as to have them concerning the Man 
of Galilee.” He adds, quoting Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, that “no event in the world’s his- 
tory is better attested than is the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus.” He points out that it is no 
easy thing to create a great and original 
character; that even Shakespeare, with all 
his genius, often failed in character-draw- 
ing; and that the most wonderful character 
fiction ever devised “ darkens like a candle 
held between the eye and the sun,” when 
compared with Jesus Christ. Long ago, 
Theodore Parker said: “Shall we be told 
that such a man as Jesus never lived; that 
he was an imaginary character, created or 
at least idealized by the enthusiasm of the 
early Christians? Suppose that we say 
Plato and Newton and Shakespeare never 
lived. Then who did their wonders and 
thought their thoughts? It would take a 
Shakespeare to forge a Shakespeare; it 
would take a Newton to fabricate a New- 
ton; it would take a Jesus to invent a 
Jesus.” “To say that the disciples in- 
vented Jesus,” argues Doctor Dille, “is 
like saying that Homer did not write the 
Iliad—it was written by another man of 
the same name.” ; 

To all contemporary teachings denying 
personal immortality, the rejoinder of the 
church is a stirring affirmation of im- 
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memorial faith. 
Christian defense: 

“The creative power would be Satanic 
if it provided for our bodily needs and 
social instincts and left no provision for the 
mightiest hunger of the soul, says one 
divine, and if immortality be not true, what 
a man creates is greater than the man 
himself. Are men wiser than God, since 
they preserve Murillo’s handiwork with 
great care, while God has no care for the 
mind and heart of Murillo? 

“Doctor Dille says that it is inconceiv- 
able in his philosophy that God could make 
such a man as Paul or Shakespeare or 
Goethe or Gladstone or Lincoln, and stamp 
him out forever at the end of a paltry 
threescore and ten years of life. God 
would not give a creature the capacities of 
a seraph and‘ the destiny of a worm. ‘It 
is unthinkable,’ he adds, ‘ that Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob, who in their night-watches 
under the Syrian sky wrung from the con- 
stellations the secret of the divine name, 
were to live scarcely longer than their 
flocks; that they who drank at the immortal 
fountains of the divine presence, and were 
the bosom companions of God, should in a 
few short years become only handfuls of 
dust, blown about the desert sands or sealed 
within the iron hills.’ ” 

Academic groves in every land bear wit- 
ness to the pride of intellect in the achieve- 
ments of science. But all combined, they 
are, the churches contend, less significant 
in their influence over human destiny than 
the happenings of one night in the garden 
of Gethsemane. The world has had many 
great philosophers, but none has risen to 
the sublime moral heights of the Sermon 
on the Mount. “The peace that passeth 
understanding,” says Mr. Bolce, “ would 
be unknown to a troubled race had God not 
sent his Son to die that men might live.” 
—Current Literature. 


Mr. Bolce sums up the 


EFFECT OF RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
BY NIHAL SINGH. 


THE defeat at arms of the Russians by 
the Japanese gave a self-faith and 
self-respect to the Oriental, which he never 
before knew. It dispelled the hallucination 
of self-imitation ; it opened visions of what 
the yellow and brown races could accom- 
plish. Each victory that the Japanese won, 
each humiliation the Russians suffered, 
shattered a thousand shackles which had 
kept the dark-skinned nations of the Orient 
chained to the pillars of prejudice and re- 
action. When the treaty was signed at 
Portsmouth, which ended a bloody war, the 
dawn of a renaissance had resplendently 
crimsoned the political horizon of every 
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Asiatic country. China was disturbed from 
its inanition of ages; India became a social 
and political volcano; Persia and Turkey 
both became the storm centers of govern- 
mental change. 

In the success which the Japanese Parlia- 
ment had achieved during its many years of 
tenure, there was a lesson for all Asia to 
transform the governmental machinery ac- 
cording to the spirit of our times, which 
doubtless is strongly democratic in char- 
acter; but the popular element had been in- 
troduced into the Japanese administration 
without any ado. The Mikado had given 
up his absolutism bit by bit, and the carnage 
of the Manchurian battlefield was needed 
to publish the news of the Japanese political 
revolution to the Orientals. The Russo- 
Japanese War turned the spot-light of in- 
vestigation upon the causes that had con- 
tributed to the success of the Asian island- 
ers. At the root of them all, the Eastern- 
ers learned, was the deinocratic attitude 
that the present Mikado displayed in train- 
ing his subjects to exercise their inalienable 
birthright of self-government as opposed to 
being governed like dumb beasts. Once the 
nations of Asia discovered this, all of them 
became eager for political change—for 
change from absolute despotism to limited 
monarchy or republicanism.—Southern 
Workman. 





A SPELLING CONTEST. 


Pp was a rare privilege and pleasure to be 

present at the Bradford County, Pa., 
Spelling Contest, held on the closing day 
of the County Directors’ Convention, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

At the county institute held last Novem- 
ber a list of 750 words, carefully selected 
from the studies taught in the grades, was 
given to each teacher with the request that 
the pupils be taught to spell and use them. 
A series of local tests was made from time 
to time and spelling matches were held in 
each school. 

Each district in the county was invited 
to send not only its champion speller, but 
others who were proficient, to the county 
contest. Nearly 400 boys and girls took 
part in the preliminary contest, held in the 
forenoon at the school building, at which 
100 words, selected from the original list 
of 750, were pronounced. Over 70 sur- 
vived this contest. Then 50 additional 
words were pronounced, and 48 pupils still 
remained with perfect markings. 

These pupils then marched to the city 
opera house in Towanda where the 
Directors’ Convention was holding its clos- 
ing sessions, and where a vast crowd had 
assembled to witness the closing scenes of 
the great contest which was to determine 
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who were the two best spellers in the entire 
county, each one of whom was to receive 
a gold watch asa prize. Here the final test 
of 50 additional words was given. The 
first prize was won by a lad of twelve years, 
whose grade was 98 per cent., and the sec- 
ond prize by a high school girl of fifteen 
years, whose grade was 94 per cent. 

Then followed an old-time oral spelling 
match, open to all the contestants, which 
was won by two high school boys from 
another section of the county, who received 
valuable books as prizes. 

The spirit of the contest was all that 
could be desired; the interest was intense; 
the enthusiasm all over the county on the 
subject of spelling was remarkable; and no 
doubt the results for good will be perma- 
nent. Such a contest would be a good 
thing in any or all the counties of Ohio 
the coming year. Which county will be 
the first to organize for the work? 

The following words used in this con- 
test in the manner described will be of in- 
terest to our readers: 

First 100 Words.——Accompanied, apparel, 
advertisement, anthracite, aqueduct, acqui- 
esce, analysis, acquisition, averaging, as- 
phyxia, amateur, blamable, beauteous, be- 
lieve, circumference, celery, cemetery, con- 
science, condescend, capabilities, change- 
able, coordinate, complement, courtesy, dis- 
guise, drought, exhilarate, extravagant, 
ecstacy, February, fictitious, granary, 
hemorrhage, hiccough, irrelevant, intemper- 
ance, indispensable, irresistible, incorrig- 
ible, independence, luxuriant, lachrymal, 
kerosene, manufactories, macadamizing, 
mystery, miscellaneous, millinery, mischiev- 
ous, miniature, melodeon, mosquito, mysti- 
cism, navigable, necessity, neuter, notice- 
able, occurrence, picturesque, possibility, 
physician, prophesy, penitentiary, pleurisy, 
permissible, perceptible, plausible, paralyze, 
quarantine, respectability, redundant, raisin, 
regretted, restaurant, rehearse, reverence, 
Shakespeare, Solomon, separate, sedentary, 
superstitious, skillful, seize, several, station- 
ery, superintendent, supersede, together, 
tactful, terminal, transparent, thousandths, 
tangible, vocabulary, viciousness, victuals, 
visible, vaccinate, whether, zephyr. 

First 50 Additional Words.—Admittance, 
adjustable, acknowledgment, accordion, 
antecedent, asthma, bituminous, biscuit, 
capacity, contemptible, chandelier, descend- 
ing, deceit, divisibility, erysipelas, expe- 
dient, especially, fulfill, farthest, fiery, finan- 
ciers, glycerine, handkerchief, hypocrite, in- 
fluence, imperceptible, indefatigable, illegi- 
ble, larynx, mahogany, management, mis- 
spelled, managing, necessarily, neuralgia, 
offense, prestige, primitive, peaceable, prin- 
ciple, reminiscence, receive, recognize, 





specie, strategy, syllable, sieve, siege, tran- 
quillity, vicious. . 

Second 50 Additional Words—Accom- 
paniment, accessible, ambiguity, brilliancy, 
beneficence, cognizable, combustible, de- 
linquency, demurrage, explicable, expedi- 
ency, formality, generality, gorgeous, 
heathenism, invincible, impertinence, isth- 
mus, judgment, knuckle, linoleum, luxuri- 
ance, magnetize, malevolence, municipal, 
nevotiable, noisiness, omissible, pathetically, 
twelfth, quizzical, rhubarb, rebuttal, re- 
prieve, scenery, scrivener, sociability, tran- 
sient, tuberculosis, treatises, transcendency, 
opaque, diplomacy, familiarity, privileged, 
enthusiasm, inequitable, mortise, variance, 
compellable.—Ohio Educational Monthly, 





“ TEACHERS.” 
BY C. E, HARRINGTON. 


EFFICIENT teachers are monument build- 
ers of national and individual character. 
They do not utilize granite blocks which 
waste away with time, but eternal prin- 
ciples, creeds and morals which shape 
destiny. Colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions alone do not develop efficient 
teachers. The crucial gauntlet of life— 
struggle, sacrifice and sorrow—develops 
necessary graces in teachers to build com- 
plete character in rising generations. 
Songs of sweetest singers, poets and artists, 
have been wrung from latent life by 
bitter experiences. Otherwise men of 
fame would have remained in obscurity. 
Branches must bend in the merciless winds 
of winter before the glory of blossom; the 
walls must wear weather-stain before there 
grows the ivy. If the River Time, down 
which we quickly sail, were ever calm and 
smooth there would be no harbor of 
triumph. 

The teachers’ mission is beautiful with 
responsibility. They eliminate the alloy of 
humanity and inculcate noble ambitions and 
inspiration to purer life. The fundamental 
idea of Americanism is “ Christian civiliza- 
tion.” To this everlasting principle, by 
correct teaching, they are constantly con- 
tributing. For this reason America leads 
the world socially and politically, for won- 
derful progress and power. Within a few 
decades science, mechanics and art, by mar- 
vellous genius and invention, have startled 
the race. Electricity and acoustics have 
been most wonderfully utilized and applied 
for the convenience and necessities 0 
future generations. No less remarkable are 
our elegant educational institutions and 
modern apparatus and text-books. Pupils 
who do not succeed at the present time sug- 
gest the thought of degeneracy. We live 
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in luxury as compared with earlier times, 
when opportunities were insignificant for 
education. Yet we never forget the old 
school at the junction of the cross roads. 
The school house has vanished; elegant 
structures are planted on the same happy 
play-ground, scores of cherub faces with 
cultured teachers fill spacious halls of learn- 
ing, but mountains and hills still stand as 
sentinels. The chattering brook yet talks 
to moonlight shadows; evergreen and but- 
ternut trees wave in eternal winds whisper- 
ing of past and present, commanding ap- 
preciation of modern blessings and the 
sacred memory of youth’s bright morning 
on the play-grounds of the Old Red School 
House. 


HOW DUKE SAVED HIS FRIEND. 


[% the winter of 1900 a Mr. Lightfoot, of 
Brighton, Me., who is the owner of a 
handsome Newfoundland.dog named Duke, 
was returning home, when he was met at 
the entrance of the driveway by the dog, 
that tried frantically to jump into the 
sleigh, but was not allowed to do so. 

On reaching the barn and alighting from 
the sleigh, writes Mr. Lightfoot, the dog 
licked my hands and prevented my un- 
harnessing the horses for some minutes, as 
he insisted upon reaching my face and 
jumping up to my shoulders, barking furi- 
ously and unheeding a few sharp words 
which I spoke to him. I was compelled to 
put him in the barn, where he moaned 
piteously behind the closed doors. When I 
entered with the horses he jumped up and 
kissed each one on the nose and then he 
gave me all his attention, following me into 
each stall and licking my hands as I was in 
the act of blanketing the horses. 

The horses having been blanketed, I took 
up the water bucket, opened the door and 
started for the spring, some distance from 
the stable, the dog pulling strongly on one 
side of the handle, trying, as I afterwards 
discovered, to lead me from the beaten path 
to the spring. I dropped the bucket on the 
snow, with the intention of examining the 
dog by the aid of the lantern to see if there 
was anything wrong with him, as he was 
acting so entirely foreign to his usual be- 
havior. He immediately started off over 
the embankment, carrying the pail, and re- 
fused to return when I called loudly to him 
in a rough manner. 

Finally he dropped the bucket and con- 
tinued along further down the pasture, only 
returning to me and barking loudly. I 
caressed him and spoke gently, so that he 
seemed quite delighted until I retraced my 
steps. when the barking commenced again. 
After completing my errand I went back to 
the house, followed by Duke, who entered 
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with me, strictly against my rules, as he has 
his own quarters. 

In the house he howled and cried con- 
tinually until I was forced to go down 
stairs and let him out, and in twenty 
minutes he commenced howling and kept it 
up at intervals during the night. Upon 
rising in the morning I was met at the door 
bv the dog, who was covered with snow, 
and as he continued to act as on the night 
previous, I allowed him to take my hand in 
his mouth and started with him across the 
snow, where he had made a regularly 
beaten path during the night to the edge of 
the woods beyond the spring. Suddenly 
he stopped and ceased his noise and lay 
down upon the snow, and when I reached 
him he was resting alongside my favorite 
cat, which had been caught by the front 
foot in a fox trap. 

The dog, it appears, had kept the cat 
warm during the night, only leaving it to 
visit the house with the intention of arous- 
ing me, which was unavailing. I took the 
cat out of the trap and up to the house, 
placing it before the fire. The dog assisted 
in drying her with his tongue and licked 
the injured paw for some minutes at a 
time. Duke watched her daily until she 
was able to get out of doors. 

This little anecdote, which is true in 
every detail, says Our Dumb Animals, 
shows the wonderful sagacity of a beau- 
tiful animal. 
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THE GOOD ROADS CAMPAIGN—WARD KING 
SPLIT-LOG ROAD DRAG. 





ye interesting Good Roads meeting was 

held at the Court House in Lancaster, 
December 27th, under the auspfces of the 
Board of Trade and the Automobile Club. 
Mr. D. Ward King, of Maitland, Missouri, 
the inventor of the King Drag, came to 
Lancaster under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, which is conducting a 
good roads campaign in the State. D. F. 
Magee, Esq., chairman of the local good 
roads committee, spoke earnestly of Mr. 
King as the apostle of good dirt roads, and 
introduced Mayor J. P. McCaskey as the 
first speaker. His remarks were as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Good Roads Rally: The foresight of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad management is aid- 
ing hopefully the cause in which many of 
you are enlisted with zeal and enthusiasm. 
This great company has brought into the 
State, for an active campaign of education, 
a man whose name has become famous in 
connection with good country roads, that, 
by personal contact, our knowledge and 
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faith may be increased and our interest 
stimulated. We have to-day the pleasure 
of bidding him a cordial welcome to the 
city and county of Lancaster. Ours has 
long been the foremost agricultural county 
in the United States, but we have in it-bad 
roads, plenty of them at times, and it is our 
hope and belief that this visit of Mr. D. 
Ward King will help to make them better. 
I have been looking with much interest at 
the efforts to introduce his King drag into 
the county. It is making good, and, like 
the wheelbarrow, has come to stay. It will 
in time be bought and sold in the market, 
as ploughs and harrows are—one of the 
necessary implements on the well-equipped 
farm. 

It is always interesting to see and hear 
the men who do things, and especially those 
men whose work reaches out in good to the 
state and the nation. So I was glad to 
learn that Mr. King, the inventor of the 
split-log road drag, was to be with us: I 
meant to be in the audience, not upon the 
programme, but Mr. Magee, the chairman 
of the Good Roads Committee of your 
Board of Trade, would not have it so. 

This large problem of improved road- 
ways is daily growing in public interest. 
The automobile has given to the whole 


matter an impetus never before known. 
This new machine is a speed engine upon 


the common road. It does not belong to 
any class of vehicles of the older fashion. 
It demands better turnpikes and better dirt 
roads. In increasing number and variety, 
hundreds of thousands will be built an- 
nually for many years to come, and their 
demand for better roads will be heeded by 
township, county, state and nation. The 
strenuous campaign is on. Wide-awake 
men will kelp everywhere in this work of 
better road-making, for, with better roads, 
will come steady advance in the comfort 
and well-being of our people. Dirt roads 
are nine-tenths and more, of all the roads 
in the country. The automobiles make, and 
will continue to make, the loudest and most 
insistent demand for their permanent im- 
provement, This demand gives promise of 
being answered in no small measure by the 
simple device of the King drag. In a mo- 
ment of inspiration Mr. King, who is with 
us to-day, conceived the idea from a rude 
drag that had been used for breaking down 
the stocks in his corn field. He put a log 
chain around the corner of a parallelogram 
or two of rough timber, shaped as he 
wanted it, hitched on a pair of mules, and 
dragged it over and through the mud of a 
road near his farm. It worked. The 
thing was done! And it was all so 
simple—as great things often are. He little 
dreamed that day that his unsightly mud- 
drag would, in the coming years, be worth 
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not only its weight, but its bulk, in gold 
thousands of times over to the country at 
large. 

The importance of this thing has been 
growing upon me. It is my privilege to 
publish a journal of education that goes 
into each of the 2,500 school districts of 
Pennsylvania. It reaches thousands of 
school directors who are farmers. Better 
roads mean better schools. In the issue of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal for De- 
cember there are two or three brief but 
sursestive articles on this Road Drag, one 
of them from the Youth’s Companion, of 
Boston; another from the Good Roads’ Ad- 
vocate, published at Elizabethtown, Lan- 
caster county. The latter is the official en- 
dorsement, with advice and instructions as 
to how the King Drag should be used 
throughout the entire State of Iowa, of the 
Iowa Road Commission. The Boston para- 
graph is brief, and so much to the point 
that I take the liberty of reading it: 

“Everybody wants good roads. <A few 
years ago, in one of the Western States, 
a farmer named King became disgusted, 
as many a farmer has been before and 
since that time, with the condition of the 
highway between his farm and the neigh- 
boring village. He studied the situation, 
and one day devised a rude contrivance to 
smooth the rough places and round up the 
surface from the ditch to the center, so as 
to drain off the water. It was a simple 
affair, made of a log split into two equal 
parts, a few braces between them, and a 
chain by which the horses hauled the drag 
with him upon it. He tried it after a rain, 
when the road was soft, and it worked so 
well that its fame, and the fame of the 
improved road, spread through the neigh- 
borhood, and thence far and wide. That 
was the modest beginning, and now the 
split-log drag, which any farmer or road 
commissioner can make in a few hours is 
revolutionizing the methods of maintaining 
dirt roads—methods which have always 
been notoriously expensive and ineffective. 
The drag was not patented and its inventor, 
with nothing to sell, and only as a good 
roads enthusiast, has toured the country, 
telling gatherings of farmers, road commis- 
sioners and local officials the marvelous re- 
sults, both in immediate improvement and 
in the subsequent cheapness of maintenance 
accomplished in the middle West, where the 
drag is now in general use. Indeed, in 
one State, Iowa, its use on all country roads 
is now required by legislative enactment. 
The great value of good roads to the agri- 
cultural interests of the country is appre- 
ciated everywhere. A comparatively small 
mileage of the roads can be surfaced with 
crushed stone or gravel, and in the cheap 
and effective maintenance of the prevail- 
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ing dirt roads, the device, primitive in ap- 
pearance, made from a split log and backed 
by the energy of an intelligent Western 
farmer, promises to be a most important 
agent.” 

THE LAW OF THE ROAD. 

The road question, then, is stubbornly 
to the front, and everything relating to it is 
in order. There is much uncertainty and 
lack of knowledge as to the rules of the 
road and the decisions of the courts. 
“Keep to the Right ” is the courtesy of the 
road, and the law, both in town and coun- 
try. Drivers of carriages, wagons and 
automobiles often disregard it. Some 
drivers, apparently without habit or 
thought, use any part of the city street or 
country road, whether left or right, leaving 
it to others meeting or passing them to find 
out their whim and get around them with- 
out accident as best they can. “Keep to 
the right” would improve all this and give 
assurance for uncertainty. - 

In many cases also when two teams or 
autos are going in the same direction, one 
moving faster than the other, it does not 
seem to be generally understood that the 
fast-moving carriage or auto must turn to 
the left, and pass on that side, the driver of 
the other pulling towards the right, on 
hearing the noise or signal, to afford room 
on the road for the party going by. No- 
body under such circumstances is at liberty 
to keep “in the middle of the road.” 

Lancaster is growing big enough to have 
better street traffic regulations. The an- 
noyance to which persons driving carriages, 
wagons and automobiles on our streets are 
subject because of our go-as-you-please 
habits can and should be prevented. I am 
glad to say that within a short time there 
will be placed upon the streets in all parts 
of the city the necessary sign boards, 
“Keep to the Right,” which have been 
under way in the shop for the past two 
weeks. The driving public, aided by the 
police department, will no doubt soon fall 
into better habits, with hearty approval of 
the same, and good will result. 


HOW THE KING ROAD DRAG WORKS. 


Mr. King was then introduced. He said 
that he had been advertised to start a good 
toads campaign in Massachusetts. There 
they became so ashamed of their roads that 
they covered them up with snow and it ap- 
pears that the roads of Lancaster county 
Must also be very bad and the people as 
much ashamed of them, or they would not 
have covered them to-day with two feet of 
snow. 

When we think of good roads, people gen- 
erally think of roads at $5,000 a mile. One 
of the best things the United States Office 
of Roads has done is to collect the facts 
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regarding the number of miles of*roads in 
the various states and the cost per mile. 
The result of the compilation was astound- 
ing. The average man had no comprehen- 
sion of the extent of dirt roads. In Ohio 
about 80 per cent. of the mileage is dirt 
road. In Pennsylvania there is less than 
three per cent. of improved road. Mr. 
King said that he is one of the most earnest 
advocates of macadam roads, but sometimes 
people jump to the conclusion that he is for 
dirt roads entirely. He prefers a gravel 
road to a stone road. When a dirt road 
(and there can be no better road than a 
dirt road) is not able to stand an excessive 
amount of traffic, it should be made into a 
gravel road, and it readily lends itself to 
this procedure. When a gravel road is un- 
able to bear the burden of heavy traffic then 
is the time to build a stone road in its stead. 
Using the snow storm as an example of the 
use of the drag he said that after a snow it 
is customary to shovel a path from the 
front door to both ends of the premises. 
The same is true of the drag. It should be 
used by individuals to improve the road in 
front of their premises or to where some 
one else has dragged. In this way all can 
benefit by having good roads. 

Mr. King said that when he found him- 
self cut off from social activities and busi- 
ness in town by bad roads he rebelled and 
looked around for something to improve 
them. One morning in March, 1896, he 
hitched his team to a drag which he found 
in the barnyard, a device made for the pur- 
pose of breaking standing cornstalks, and 
drove down the road at a time when it was 
moist, but not sticky. He rode on the drag, 
which traveled at an angle of 45 degrees, 
and the soft earth as it drifted along the 
surface of the drag filled in the depressions 
and cut down the uneven places. This was 
the beginning of the discovery and he felt 
that morning that he had the best stretch 
of road within five hundred miles. Since 
then they do not allow bad roads in his 
neighborhood, a person keeping such a road 
not being in standing with his neighbors. 
Two years’ use of the drag showed that it 
could be used better in winter than in sum- 
mer. He noticed that a peculiar feature of 
his road was that it became dry sooner than 
those anywhere else in the community. 
The road was also passable in winter when 
other roads could not be traveled. Teams 
struggled harder on the other roads and 
seemed to appreciate it when they came to 
a road that was dragged. The road boss of 
the township said that it was like driving 
on a level floor on Mr. King’s road as com- 
pared with driving over a plowed field 
where the road had not been dragged. On 
one occasion there were two weeks of wet 
weather and roads became miserable, but 
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within twenty-four hours he had made a 
race track out of his stretch of road. 
Roads dragged two years are better than 
those which have been dragged for only a 
year, but the latter are immeasurably better 
“yy those which have not been dragged at 
all. 

In explaining the principle of the drag 
he compared it with a hog wallow. Where 
hogs are wont to wallow water will remain 
a long time in the holes in which they have 
wallowed. But where a hole is dug in the 
ground water will disappear soon after hav- 
ing been poured in. In the first case the 
hog mixes the mud and makes a sort of 
“puddled ” mud cement which waterproofs 
tne hole. In applying this principle to the 
road he said that the drag kneads the mud 
and coats the road each successive dragging 
with a waterproof layer of mud puddled by 
the wagon wheels and the feet of the 
horses in a manner similar to that in which 
the mud in a hog wallow is puddled. Each 
successive waterproof coat adds to the 
water-resisting power of the road. 

In reply to a question as to how often 
the drag should be used, he said that one 
year he had used it twelve times, missing in 
August and dragging twice in January. In 
the thirteen years that he has dragged along 
his farm no seepy places have broken 
through on the road. An objection to the 
drag, Mr. King said, is that it is too simple. 
Men want something more complicated. 

In reply to a question as to how much 
crown should be put on a road, he said the 
answer is governed by other conditions, 
character of soil, pitch of road, etc., but in 
general the greater the pitch the higher the 
crown is the governing rule. The drag 
should be used when the road is moist, but 
not sticky. At no time will its use hurt the 
road. That is one good thing also in its 
favor, it is fool proof. 

In making good dirt roads without money 
persons living along the roads should be 
persuaded to make a drag and use it. In 
dragging the road one of the horses should 
be on each side of the rut on the right- 
hand side of the road and the drag should 
travel at an angle of forty-five degrees. So 
on the return trip on the other side of the 
road. For better crowning and drainage a 
furrow should be plowed on each side of 
the road and this dirt dragged upon the 
road, the drag being operated at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, which will put the 
earth in the middle of the road. About 
half of the front slab should be shod with 
iron at the ditch end. 

To make a drag a log of light wood about 
seven feet long and twelve inches thick 
should be split in half and with both flat 
surfaces forward should be held about three 
feet apart parallel to each other with a 
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framework, on which a platform should be 
placed for the driver to stand upon. A 
chain should be attached to ‘it in such a 
manner that the drag will travel at the 
prescribed angle of forty-five degrees. Re- 
plying to a question, Mr. King said that he 
never uses the road machine or scraper. 
Supt. H. P. Lincoln, of Williamsport, in 
charge of the Erie division of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad, was then introduced to 
the audience to tell why the company is in- 
terested in good roads. His frank explana- 
tion was that the railroad company expects 
to reap some benefits by the advantage good 
roads give the farmer in hauling produce to 
railroad stations. He said that it is busi- 


ness with the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
neither sentiment nor philanthropy. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 


HEN all is written, how little we 
know of sleep! It is a closing of 
the eyes, a.disappearance, a wondering re- 
turn. In uneasy slumber, in dreamless 
dead rest, in horrid nightmare or in ecsta- 
sies of somnolent fancies the eyes are 
blinded, the body is abandoned, while the 
inner essence is we know not where. We 
have no other knowledge of sleep than we 
have of death. In delirium or coma or 
trance, no less than in normal sleep and in 
dissolution, the soul is gone. In these it 
returns, in that it does not come again, or 
so we ignorantly think. 

Yet when I reflect on my death I forget 
that I have encountered it mamy times 
already and find myself none the worse. 
I forget that I sleep. The fly has no 
shorter existence than man’s. We bustle 
about for a few years with ludicrous impor- 
tance, as bottleflies buzz at the window 
panes. They, too, may imagine themselves 
of infinite moment in this universe we share 
with them. But this is to take no account 
of the prognostics of sleep. There is some- 
thing hidden, something secret, some un- 
fathomed mystery whose presence we feel, 
but cannot verify, some permeative thought 
insistently moving in our hearts, some phos- 
phoresence that glows we know not whence 
through our shadowy atoms. 

Neither sleep itself nor half its promises 
nor mysteries have been plumbed. It is 
the mother of superstitions and miracles. 
In dreams we may search the surface 
powers of the freed soul. Visions in the 
night are not at all hallucinations; voices 
in the night are not all mocking. There 
is a prophet dwells within the mind—not 
of the mind, but deeper throned in ob- 
scurity. 

The brain cannot know of this holy 
presence nor of its life in sleep. The brain 
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is mortal and untrustworthy, a phonograph 
and a camera for audible and palable ex- 
istence. Strike it a blow in childhood so 
that it ceases its labors and awake it by 
surgery after forty years and it will repeat 
the infantile action or word it last recorded 
and will take up its task on the instant, 
making no account of the intermediate 
years. They are nonexistent to it. Yet 
to that hidden memory those diseased 
years are not blank. It knows, it has re- 
corded, though the brain has slept. And in 
hypnotic or psychic trance, when that won- 
derful ruler is released from the prison of 
the body, it can speak through the atom 
blent machinery of the flesh and tell of 
things man himself could not know because 
of his paralyzed brain. This ruler is not 
asleep in sleep, nor in delirium is it de- 
lirious, and in death is it dead? Through 
all the ages it has been our sphinx, which 
we have interrogated in vain. It joins 
not in our laughter nor our tears. We 
have fancied it with immobile, brooding 
features of utmost knowledge and wisdom 
and sqrrow. It has asked us but one 
question, nor from the day of Cdipus unto 
to-day have we answered rightly, so that 
we die of our ignorance. It is Osiris liv- 
ing in us. It is the unknown God to whom 
we erect our altars, the fire in the taber- 
nacle, the presence behind the veil. Not 
in normal wakefulness at least will it 
answer our queries, but in sleep sometimes 
it will speak. And it may possibly be that 
at last, after all these centuries, we are 
learning how to question it and in hypnotic 
trance and in the fearful law of suggestion 
are discovering somewhat of its mystery 
and how to employ it for our worldly good. 
Yet to its essential secret we are no cleser 
than our forefathers were. 

We may define dreams and nightmare, 
coma and swoon and trance with what 
terms we will, search their physical reasons 
and learn to guide and guard, yet we know 
no more of them than of electricity. We 
may begin to suspect that telepathy and 
clairvoyance and occult forces of the soul 
are not superstitious fancies, and we may 
even empirically classify and study and 
direct them. Yet the soul itself is no 
nearer our inquisition. 

Though we should know of its reality, 
though our finite minds should fathom the 
infinitude, of what benefit would it be? 
Would it modify our beliefs or our hopes 
or our faiths? Would it dictate one ac- 
tion to our passionate lives? There would 
be no change in human nature and no re- 
forms of the world. We are the children 
of our fathers, and our children will tread 
the prehistoric paths. Dreams are our life, 
whether we wake or sleep. We drowse 
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through existence, awaking and dying and 
being reborn daily, ever torpescent and un- 
amazed, and our ‘thousand slumberous 
deaths we call restorative sleep—sleep that 
restores our physical being, building up 
where we have torn down, recreating what 
we destroy. é 
Black—pitch black, indeed—is the cavern 
of Morpheus. Faith peoples it with varied 
legions and builds its chaos into myriad 
forms. Nightly we enter it and drain the 
Lethean air and forget, and daily we return 
with rejoicings, babbling of dreams that 
were not dreamed, and finally we enter for 
the last time and drain somwhat more 
deeply the essence of ecstasy and awake no 
more and no more return to the autumn- 
dyed skies of the dawn. And yet we shall 
dream.—Altlantic Monthly. 





INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


HINESE life, or the phases of it that 
you see along the highroads of the 
northwest, “would appear to be a very 
simple, honest life, industrious, methodical, 
patient in poverty,” writes Samuel Merwin 
in his book, “ Drugging a Nation.” “The 
men, even of the lowest classes, are 
courteous to a degree that would shame a 
Frenchman. 

“T have seen two soldiers,” writes Mr. 
Merwin, “who earned ten or twenty cents 
a day, greet my cook with such grace and 
charm of manner that I felt like a crude 
barbarian as I watched them. 

“You soon learn, in China, that you 
can trust a Chinaman to carry through 
anything he agrees to do for you. When 
I reached Tai Yuan-fu, I handed my inter- 
preter a Chinese draft for two hundred 
dollars, Mexican, payable to bearer, and 
told him to go to the bank and bring back 
the money. I had known John a little over 
a week, yet any one who knows China will 
understand that I was running no appre- 
ciable risk, and the outcome justified my 
faith. 

“The individual Chinaman is simply a 
part of a family, the family is part of a 
neighborhood, the neighborhood is part of 
a village or district, and so on. 

“Tn all its relations with the central 
government, the province is responsible for 
the affairs of its larger districts, these for 
the smaller districts, the smaller districts 
for the villages, the villages for the neigh- 
borhoods, the neighborhoods for the family, 
the family for the individual. 

“Tf John had disappeared with my 
money after cashing the draft, punishment 
would have been swift and severe. Very 
likely he would have lost his head. If the 
authorities had been unable to find John, 
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they would have punished his family. Pun- 
ishment would surely have fallen upon 
somebody. 

“The real effect of this system, con- 
tinued as it has been through unnumbered 
centuries, has naturally been to develop a 
clear, keen sense of personal responsibility. 
For, whatever may occur, somebody is re- 
sponsible. The family, in order to protect 
itself, trains its individuals to live up to 
their promises, or else not to make prom- 
ises. The neighborhood, well knowing that 
it will be held accountable for its units, 
watches them with a close eye. 

“When a new family comes into a neigh- 
borhood, the neighbors crowd about and 
ask questions which, in view of the facts, 
are not so impertinent as they might sound. 
Indeed, this sense of family and neighbor- 
hood accountability is so deeply rooted that 
it is not uncommon, on the failure of a 
merchant to meet his obligations, for his 
family and friends to step forward and help 
him to settle his accounts. It is the only 
way in which they can clear themselves.” 


THE VALUE OF A TEACHER. 


MARY F. FENNELL, 
EACHING, as a profession, borders 


very closely upon the artistic. A 
sculptor moulds a body, a face, and the 
public recognizes a genius; a _ teacher 
moulds a mind, a heart, and the public is 
very apt to be blind. 

The value of a teacher depends upon his 
ability to mould successfully. Sometimes it 
is upon the very crudest material he must 
work, intellectually far below par. But 
from a humane standpoint—what a wonder- 
ful opportunity for development! 

Any one can teach a bright pupil. No 
teacher should take much credit to himself 
if the class he has weeded of all poor 
pupils passes examinations without a fail- 
ure. Rather he should look to himself to 
find out wherein he is lacking—for he has 
failed in the finest test, that which proves 
him an artist or an artisan. 

It is easy to fill the places of those who 
have only keen minds to work with; but 
there are very few among us capable of 
letting light in upon dull brains. Hence the 
few are the essentials. Schools blessed 
with one or more of these few prize them 
highly and well should this be, for their 
price is above rubies. 

There is a certain sublimity in the work 
of all artists, but it becomes almost divinity 
in the work of some teachers. For they 
toil silently and conscientiously for the 
great good, and win no public appreciation 
which other artists gain. To do one’s duty 
as best one can, is in itself a sacred thing, 
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and its reward is sufficient unto itself, being 
of itself, it needs no applause. Some of us, 
however, feel that to fulfill our duty—as we 
see it clearly, is often uphill work. We 
begin to long for results—for praise; we 
begin to seek that praise. We labor for the 
following record; number taught in a class, 
25; number entered in examination, 25; 
number passed, 25. To gain this end, we 
“weed.” Then, morally, we have fallen. 
Of course results count—but what results? 
The number of fair ones only who passed, 
or the number of dull ones dropped? It 
seems to work both ways—results show in 
either case. Two conclusions are evident— 
which are we to take? Of course there is 
but one true choice. 

I would plead for the poor pupil; I would 
beg quarter for him. I would put a moral 
value upon him; I would make teaching him 
a religion, a philosophy, and I would con- 
sider him a willing votary anxious to be 
shown the light, but with eyes too dim to 
see it or heart too faint to comprehend it; 
I would think it Christlike to show him the 
way; I would be the humble carpenter, and 
I would teach him to use my eyés, poor 
though they be; I would show my pilgrim 
right thinking through right reading and 
right living through right doing. I might 
not be able to teach him to pass examina- 
tions in geometry or history, but I would 
teach him to pass his own examination of 


‘conscience; then, and not till then, would 


I consider that I had a real value as a real 
teacher.—American Education. 





THE HOLY CITY. 


HIRTY men, red-eyed and disheveled, 
lined up before a judge of the San 
Francisco police court. It was the regular 
morning company of “drunk and disorder- 
lies.” Some were old and hardened, others 
hung their heads in shame. Just as the 
momentary disorder attending the bringing- 
in of the prisoners quieted down, a strange 
thing happened. A strong, clear voice 
from below began singing: 

Last night as I lay a-sleeping 

There came a dream so fair. 

Last night! It had been for them all a 
nightmare or a drunken stupor. The song 
was such a contrast to the horrible fact that 
no one could fail of a sudden shock at the 
thought the song suggested 

I stood in old Jerusalem, 

Beside the temple there. 
The song went on. The judge had paused, 
He made a quiet inquiry. A former mem- 
ber of a famous opera company, known all 
over the country, was awaiting trial for 
forgery. It was he who was singing in his 
cell. 
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Meantime the song went on, and every 
man in the line showed emotion. One boy 
at the end of the line, after a desperate 
effort at self-control, leaned against the 
wall, buried his face against his folded 
arms, and sobbed, “ Oh, mother, mother! ” 

The sobs cut to the very heart the men 
who heard, and the song, still welling its 
way through the court-room, blended in 
the hush. At length one man protested. 
“Judge,” said he, “have we got to submit 
to this? We’re here to take our punish- 
ment, but this—” He, too, began to sob. 

It was. impossible to proceed with the 
business of the court, yet the judge gave no 
order to stop the song. The police ser- 
geant, after a suppressed effort to keep the 
men in line, stepped back and waited with 
the rest. The song moved on to its climax: 


Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Sing, for the night is 
er | 


Hosanna in the highest; Hosanna for ever- 
more! 

In an ecstasy of melody the last words 
rang out, and then there was silence. 

The judge looked into the faces of the 
men before him. There was not one who 
was not touched by the song; not one in 
whom some better impulse was not stirred. 
He did not call the cases singly—a kind 
word of advice, and he dismissed them all. 
No man was fined or sentenced to the work- 
house that morning. The song had done 
more good than punishment could have 
accomplished.—The Youth’s Companion. 

—_—_—_—_ > 


THE EXTREME GIRL. 
A BORE AND A BURDEN TO NORMAL PEOPLE. 


+e is of many kinds. In fact, there are 

more than 57 varieties of her. And 
many of us are one of the 57 without 
knowing it. The most familiar type of the 
extreme girl is the one who affects the 
biggest pompadour, the greatest number of 
puffs, the largest “Merry Widow,” the 
highest-heeled shoes, the most pointed stock 
collar, the widest ruches, whose hands are 
covered with conspicuous rings, whose hair 
is full of fancy combs. Whatever she does 
she overdoes. And perhaps as we notice 
dress at first more than anything else, we 
put such a girl down as the type of the 
extreme. 

There are other ways of being extreme, 
not so noticeable at first but in the final 
count just as unpleasant and just as much 
a handicap. For this tendency to go to 
extremes is a handicap. The girl who is 
narrow and bigoted in her views is an 
extremist. She sees no good in any other 
church or creed but her own. There is 
no enjoyable way to take a vacation but 
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. brows go up, her forehead wrinkles. 
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her way. Her method of doing office work 
is right and all other methods, if not 
absolutely wrong, far inferior, Many a 
girl is extreme in her manner of talking. 
She talks in the superlative. Every play 
she sees is the grandest, every storm the 
worst, every trolley the slowest, every baby 
the sweetest. Her whole conversation is a 
long chorus of rhapsodies or most bitter 
bewailing. Her hands illustrate. Her eye 
She 
is all nerves. You go from her as ex- 
hausted as though you had been doing acro- 
batic contortions or problems in calculus. 

The girl who lets a fad or hobby run 
away with her is an extremist. When 
you see her coming, you would fly from 
her. “There comes Clara,” you say 
mentally, as a familiar form comes into 
view down the street. “ Now I shall hear 
nothing but chickens.” And you get hastily 
around the first corner to avoid Clara and 
chickens. This tendency to the extreme, 
no matter what form it takes, is a handicap. 
to either business or social success. It 
means narrowness to a greater or less. 
degree. The girl who is extreme doesn’t 
take a big, rounded view of life. She is. 
letting one side of her develop to the injury 
of another. 

The girl who is narrow and bigoted is 
apt to cut off from herself much delightful 
companionship. She provokes and annoys 
by her narrowness and limited vision, and 
gradually those of broader outlook and 
wider horizon find there is not enough in 
her to make companionship congenial. The 
exaggerated talker “ gets on your nerves.” 
The girl who rides her fad to extremes 
simply and plainly bores you and everyone 
else. Success is hard enough to win when 
one is free and unburdened to run the race. 
My dear young girl, don’t burden yourself 
with handicaps——Character Builder. 


CHEMICAL FAKES. 


RAUDS punishable under the Pure Food 
and Drug Act are by no means the 
only ones of the kind that flourish. As 
matters stand now, a man who sells water 
as an emetic may be punished, but if he 
claims that it is an application for making 
wood fireproof, he may go _ scot-free. 
Swindlers will doubtless take notice. An 
article contributed to The Scientific Amer- 
ican specifies some of these chemical fakes. 
It says: 

“Some years ago a sample of a chemical 
supposed to render wood fireproof was 
submitted to us for analysis. A careful 
examination proved it to be common table- 
salt, for which a price of 25 cents a pack- 
age (about one pound) was asked, and un- 
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doubtedly was paid by scores of buyers. 
We know, of course, that salt acts to a 
certain extent as a protection; but by no 
means does it make wood fireproof, and at 
the best it is worth less than 1 cent a pound. 
Some time later two samples, one a pink 
and the other a blue chemical, were sub- 
mitted to us for examination. 
stated that the blue chemical added to 
gasoline would render it non-explosive; the 
same was claimed for the pink chemical, if 
added to kerosene or coal-oil. The circular 
also contained a number of testimonials 
from persons who one would expect should 
know better, but undoubtedly they were not 
thinking deeply enough to consider what 
harm could grow out of their indorsement. 

“ One of the testers, the chief of the Fire 
Department of one of our large Eastern 
cities, stated that in his presence the chem- 
ical was placed in a can containing gaso- 
line, the fluid being ignited in the can and 
poured into another containing gasoline 
without exploding either. We wish to state 
that the oil termed gasoline is not ex- 
plosive, and if ignited in an open can will 
burn with a smoky flame, so there was no 
merit in the material added. It is entirely 
different if gasoline which has been kept 
in a partly empty can for some time is 


brought in contact with a lighted match 
or candle, or if the can should be opened 
near a flame or light of any kind, as an 
explosion will be the result of such care- 


lessness. The explosion is due to the 
gases formed in the can, and these mixed 
with air are highly explosive; but nothing 
known at present will prevent this except 
precaution. And if there were a remedy, 
it would naturally have to destroy the qual- 
ities of the gasoline which make it valu- 
able; that is, its ability to vaporize rapidly 
and at a low temperature. We made an 
analysis of both chemicals, which were 
offered at 50 cents a bottle containing less 
than an ounce of material, and found them 
to be common table-salt, dyed the colors 
above mentioned. 

“ What attracts the attention of the gen- 
eral public at present is a material sup- 
posed to make ashes burn. It is sold, and 
to our personal knowledge was bought, at 
very fancy prices. We took the trouble to 
analyze a package, and found that it con- 
tained powdered calcium carbid with 30 
per cent. of free lime and coal dust. 
Whether these impurities were purposely 
mixed or their presence was due to an in- 
ferior grade of carbid, we do not consider 
sufficiently important to investigate. Any 
person of average intelligence ought to 
know that ash is a mineral admixture of 
coal and is non-combustible. All state- 
ments made by careless investigators to 
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the effect that the addition of any of these 
compounds to their coal increased the 
calorific or heating-power are ridiculous, 
and the good results exist only in the im- 
agination of the user. The efficient way 
to obtain all the heating-value contained in 
the fuel is to have proper grates and draft 
facilities, and to keep them clean. Clinker 
and ash should be removed by frequent 
raking, since too hard raking carries a 
—_ quantity of unburned coal into the 
ash. 

“ There are hundreds of other compounds 
of a similar nature, which flourished long 
enough to fill the pockets of the ‘ discov- 
erer, and we cannot caution the reader 
too emphatically to stop .to consider the 
feasibility of a so-called discovery before 
buying it and recommending it without 
having seriously investigated its merits.” 

—___ 


PROPER TIME FOR ILL-TEMPER. 


I KNOW a man who is unpleasant only 
three of four hours out of his whole 

working day. He is almost everywhere 

spoken of as “that genial Bob Sanders.” 

He is affable to the brakemen on the 
suburban train, pleasant to the deck hands 
and car conductors with whom he is 
brought in contact, agreeable to his clerks, 
always has a cheery smile for the old wo- 
man who sells papers at the ferry house, 
and when he is with his business friends 
at lunch, he is the soul of good fellowship. 

He really does a good deal of good in 
the world. The newswoman relishes his 
smile; the deck hands always pass the time 
of day with him; the brakemen go out of 
their way to open an obstinate car window 
for him; his clerks are better workmen be- 
cause of his human way with them; and 
his companions at lunch, or at a public 
dinner, are all enabled to be better men 
just because Bob Sanders spreads sun- 
shine. 

From the time he boards his train in the 
morning until he comes home late and 
tired, he is a model citizen. 

What wonder, then, if for the remaining 
two or three hours he is cross and fretful 
and nervous? A man has to have a let- 
down some time, and as Sanders has only 
three children—two boys and a girl—and 
but one wife (and she’s a very little one), 
there are not many in the world who suffer 
by his acidity of temper. 

Now just suppose for a minute that he 
pretended to be amiable and long-suffering 
and jolly with his wife and children, and 
then went out into the world and vented 
his real feelings on his clerks and the 
brakemen and the deck hands; scowling at 
the old newswoman and surly and sour to 
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his business acquaintances and luncheon 
associates. What sort of a reputation do 
you suppose he would have, and what sort 
of good would he do in the world? 

Does irritability get the best work out 
of clerks? Do fussy passengers inspire 
train hands with a desire to serve them? 
Are grumpy men popular at a lunch club 
or a public dinner? 

Why, of course not. If Sanders saved 
his urbanity for his family, and were cross 
in public, there’s not a person would call 
him “ genial Bob,” and his influence in the 
world at large would be a distinctly bad 
one. 

Depend upon it, my dear friends, if 
you're going in for a reputation of whole- 
souledness, the family is a very small field 
of endeavor, and it yields little publicity. 

Of course, if you have kindliness enough 
to last you from sun up to bedtime, and 
can begin the day by being a human sun- 
beam in the family circle, irradiate cockle- 
warming friendliness on the train and 
ferryboat, make the old woman at the ferry 
gates feel that she has at least one friend if 
she should ever want to borrow as much 
as a quarter, fill your clerks with an in- 
satiable desire to serve your interests to the 
best of their ability, and let mirth and 
jollity loose at the lunch table, and can then 
go home and make your family happier for 
your presence—why, I want to say to you 
that if they got up a parade of such men as 
you, and President Taft was to start re- 
viewing it at 11 o’clock he wouldn’t be late 
to lunch. 

Just imagine the great American public 
foisting its home manners on the outside 
world! Why, life in the streets would be 
unsafe—it really would.— From “The 
Knack of It,’ by Charles Mattell Loomis. 


NATURE LOVER’S CREED. 


I BELIEVE in nature, and in God’s out-of- 

oors. 

I believe in pure air, fresh water, and 
abundant sunlight. 

I believe in the mountains, and as I lift 
up mine eyes to behold them, I receive help 
and strength. 

I believe that below their snowy crowns 
their mantles should be ever green. 

I believe in forests where the sick may be 
healed and the weary strengthened; where 
the aged may renew their youth, and the 
young gather stores of wisdom which shall 
abide with them forever. 

I believe that the groves were God’s first 
temples, and that here all hearts should be 
glad, and no evil thought come to mar the 
peace; I believe that all who seek shelter 
Within these aisles should guard the noble 
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heritage from harm, and the fire fiend never 
be allowed to roam unwatched. 

I believe in the highland springs and 
lakes, and would have noble trees stand 
guard around them; upon the mountain 
sides I would spread a thick carpet of leaves 
and moss through which the water might 
find its way into the valleys and onward to 
the ocean. 

I believe in the giant trees which have 
stood for thousands of years, and pray that 
no harm shall come nigh them. 

I believe in the axe of the trained woods- 
man, and would have it hew down the ma- 
ture trees of to-day, that we may secure 
lumber for our needs, and the trees of 
smaller growth have more light, and air, 
and space. 

I believe in the seeds of the trees, and 
would gather and plant them, and I would 
care for the seedlings until they are ready 
to stand with their brothers in the forest 
and plains; then the wilderness and the dry 
land shall be glad and the desert shall re- 
joice. 

I believe in protecting the birds and the 
animals that live amidst the trees, and the 
ferns and mosses and blossoming plants. 

I believe in all the beautiful things of 
nature, and would preserve, protect, and 
cherish them., 

The above is from the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs Forestry Com- 
mittee, in the “ Journal of Education.” 


CONSERVING CHILDHOOD. 
BY ANDREW S. DRAPER, LL.D. 


WE are surely a wasteful people. Just 
now, however, we are enjoying a 
little breeze of prudence about natural re- 
sources. Such a wave of prudence is as 
exhilarating and encouraging as it is unprec- 
edented and timely in America. When we 
get started in conserving we are likely to 
do a great deal of it. Surely we will not 
stop at the border line of human interest, 
and when the issue comes to be a moral one 
we will not forever hesitate at the point 
where it is necessary to compel. 

Resources alone can never provide the 
ballast necessary to the equipoise of a na- 
tion. The vital factors in a nation’s exist- 
ence, to say nothing of a nation’s benefi- 
cence and moral progress, are human. In 
the economics of nation building, the over- 
whelming concern will have to be about 
boys and girls. 

And with all of our national wasteful- 
ness we are moré profligate of childhood 
than of any other factor in the nation’s 
life. We are not only lax about requir- 
ing attendance upon the schools, but we 
have pretty nearly given over the control 
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and direction not only of the children of 
the street, but none the less of children who 
live at home and exist in the regular order. 
The common authority presumes too much 
upon the proper exercise of the authority 
of parents. : 

The schools are even more systematically 
wasteful of the time of children than are 
the homes. It is a fact that less than half 
of the children who enter our public ele- 
mentary schools remain to the end of the 
course. Half of them leave at about the 
middle of the course. The blunt explana- 
tion is that we do not bring children to the 
end of the elementary course at a properly 
early age, and that we do not teach them 
the things which dispose them and their 
parents to think that it will be worth money 
for them to stay. When the limit of the 
compulsory attendance age is reached, they 
drop out because they conclude it is worth 
more to go than to stay. 

The compulsory attendance age should 
begin at six, or at seven at the most, and 
the course should be freed from everything 
not of fundamental importance in the early 
training of a child. I am not for going 
back to the simple work of a half century 
ago. I am quite aware of the fact that the 
child is to live in a complex civilization. 
But I am reasonably sure that there is no 
need to teach him trades before he is four- 
teen years of age. 





THE RAT PROBLEM. 


VEN the prince of American million- 
aires would soon be a bankrupt if he 
had to pay out of his own pocket the rat’s 


annual board bill. It costs the American 
people $100,000,000 yearly to feed on grain 
alone that worst mammalian pest known 
to men. This is only one of many interest- 
ing facts gleaned from a statement pre- 
pared by experts of the biological survey 
of the department of agriculture entitled 
“The Rat Problem.” The problem is one 
of the most serious which has ever con- 
fronted officials of that service and an 
active campaign to rid the country of the 
pest is strongly urged. Untold millions of 
dollars worth of property are being de- 
stroyed every year by the rat, which is 
also the principal agent in the dissemination 
of bubonic plague. The “Norway rat” 
is the most common and by far the most 
destructive of the rat family. It has been 
carried to almost every part of the world 
on ships and wherever it has landed it has 
made itself at home. 

The rat bill of fare includes almost every- 
thing eaten by man, and a considerable 
number of things not included in human 
dietaries as, for instance, carrion, mice, kid 
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gloves, ivory and living horses’s hoofs, 
Its most common foods are corn and grain, 
If fed on grain alone, it is estimated that 
one rat will eat 60 cents worth in a year, 
while of oatmeal, it will consume $1.80 
worth. But the damage done is not to be 
measured by what a rat eats. Through 
pollution of food products it does as much 
damage as by eating them. Besides it does 
great damage by digging under buildings 
and embankments, by gnawing wood, cut- 
ting holes in sacks, and by cutting up 
goods and papers to make nests. The 
killing of young poultry and squabs and the 
stealing of eggs are among its other. de- 
structive habits. The rapidity with which 
rats multiply is the main reason why man 
appears to make so little headway in their 
destruction. It is calculated that a single 
pair of rats and the progeny breeding with- 
out interruption and suffering no loss, 
would in three years increase to more than 
20,000,000. Rat proof construction of 
buildings, especially the use of concrete in 
foundations is urged. The rats’ food supply 
could be reduced and their numbers thereby 
decreased by the disposal of garbage and 
the protection of food supplies. 


MR. KENNEDY’S MILLIONS. 


é he will of John Stewart Kennedy, the 

retired banker of New York city, 
which has just been admitted to probate, 
is an impressive example to other multimil- 
lionaires of the careful and deliberate dis- 
tribution of a colossal fortune. In his 
striking novel, “A Certain Rich Man,” 
William Allen White has drawn the picture 
of a man bent on money getting merely for 
the blind and selfish sake of the power that 
the possession of money brings, mercilessly 
crushing all rivalry to the wall, trafficking 
not in merchandise alone, but in the bodies 
and souls of men and women. It is reas- 
suring to have an occasional object lesson 
to show that all rich men are not like that 
unprepossessing portrait. 

Mr. Kennedy had made his money in 
the promotion of legitimate enterprises and 
sagacious investments not of a speculative 
character. The nucleus of his vast wealth 
he earned in the iron business, and with 
typical Scotch husbandry he built up his 
great fortune from modest beginnings. He 
had given large sums during his industrious 
unostentatious lifetime to the furtherance 
of many kinds of philanthropic enterprise. 
The amount thus distributed greatly ex- 
ceeded what most millionaires of benevo- 
lent disposition find themselves able upon 
their death beds to bequeath. He did not 
advertise or parade his benefactions, and 
he gave his money in the practical form of 
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funds immediately available, instead of ty- 
ing it up in grounds and buildings, perpet- 
uating the name of the benefactor, but en- 
tailing a constant and onerous expenditure 
for maintenance. 

And now, at his death, Mr. Kennedy 
not only extends a helping hand to many 
poor and struggling educational institutions 
here and abroad, which will serve to put 
them on a much sounder financial footing, 
but he makes gifts of millions to worthy 
institutions of long establishment which in- 
sure a wide extention of their fields of use- 
fulness. To the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, for example, the sum of $2,250,000 
is bequeathed. With such a sum, judi- 
ciously expended, it would not be difficult 
to establish Philadelphia’s undisputed su- 
premacy as an art centre. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Kennedy’s princely benefaction 
may prove a stimulus to similar generosity 
toward educational and artistic institutions, 
not merely on the island of Manhattan, but 
throughout the length and breadth of a land 
which, Continental critics insist, is given 
over to the worship of Mammon and the 
golden calf of material success. 


—o— 


VOICE AND BRAIN POWER. 


T the Conservatoire of Ghent, in Bel- 
gium, a suggestion was made a short 
time ago by the professors in council urging 
the arts and science faculties of the uni- 
versity to give more study to the subject 
of the voice, inasmuch, they declared, as 
that organ, being the last to attain to com- 
plete development, usually affords the best 
criterion of the physical and mental state 
of progress of any given student. 

As every one knows, the voice cultivator 
is always a person who possesses a very 
full knowledge of the anatomy of the body, 
and it was advanced in support of the said 
suggestion that complete and full use of 
the voice was never attained until the verte- 
bral column structure, and, consequently, 
the structure of the brain, had reached its 
full development. 

It was found, for example, among the 
pupils attending the conservatoire that 
backwardness in the tones generally corre- 
sponded with an incomplete development 
of the mental faculties and a weakness in 
the condition of the spinal column. There 
was also noted a disposition to anemia or 
bloodlessness, and it was definitely agreed 
upon that experience showed that those 
suffering from spinal infirmities and men- 
tal troubles were incapable of good singing. 
This, indeed, would appear in any case to 
be a somewhat obvious conclusion, since it 
is a well-known fact that music is con- 
ceived on a principle of natural mathe- 
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matics. The simple deduction from this 
would be that only a comparatively high 
kind of intelligence is capable of the mus- 
ical faculty, a deduction which may be said, 
on the whole, to possess considerable truth. 

Accordingly, it was suggested that the 
condition of the voice at a certain age after 
it had “ cracked ”—with the advent of that 
change known as puberty—afforded an ade- 
quate test of the mental and physical de- 
velopment. We have all met the man and 
woman of the uncertain voice—that is to 
say, of a voice the tones of which alternate 
between the shrill, the baritone and the 
basso. Such persons are invariably of the 
erratic and whimsical order. In the course 
of time, however, the voice tones acquire 
their due consistency, and at the same 
time a change is noted in the character of 
such persons, the whole tenor of disposition 
and mind becoming duly consistent and rea- 
sonable. 

The moral of the whole is, therefore, that 
the voice of the youthful should be culti- 
vated without being forced. The forcing 
of the voice has been shown in the case 
of many a promising singer, male and fe- 
male, to upset the mental balance, and to 
have the same effect upon the brain as the 
“cramming” of children’s brains with 
knowledge—that is to say, of forcing the 
brain to take more than it can possibly 
assimilate, as in the case of the boy in 
“The Mighty Atom.” The voice, on the 
suggestions put forward above, as one of 
the most delicate of the organs, and one 
which attains its fullness comparatively late 
in life, may afford teachers and parents 
one of the safest guides as to the mentality 
and physical condition of children and 
young adults. In the case of throat doctors 
of long experience it frequently indicates 
the likely length of life in any given indi- 
vidual—New York World. 





SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 


HE “Youth’s Companion” prints the 

following story, which a good many 

people, young and old, might read with 
profit. 

Lillian felt a glow of pride and pleasure 
in her success at the guessing-game in 
which some of the older guests in the sum- 
mer hotel had invited her to join. “We 
can’t expect to match our wits with a girl 
just out of high school,” said one of the 
party, with a kind smile at Lillian. “We 
might have known that she would recog- 
nize Boswell as the Englishman whose 
claim to fame rested upon a biography.” 

“And she knew that it was Pepys who 
chronicles small beer and great historical 
events in the same cryptic pages,” added a 
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gray-haired gentleman. “ But if you will 
leave the room again, Miss Lillian, we’ll try 
to find a character that won’t be so easy 
for you.” 

When Lillian was recalled she was told 
that the person she was to guess was a 
leader, a lawmaker, and a wonder-worker, 
and celebrated for his meekness, After 
a few moments’ thought, she owned herself 
mystified. “He had stone tables,” a lady 
suggested. 

“Was it Hadrian?” Lillian asked. “He 
had lots of marble furniture.” 

“Ours is an Old Testament character,” 
remarked the gray-haired gentleman, smil- 
ing, “ and he passed forty days on a mount.” 
Even this hint did not enlighten Lillian. 
“Tl have to give up,” she said. 

“Moses!” merrily chorused all 
players. 

“Moses!” repeated Lillian. “ Why did 
Moses preach the Sermon on the Mount?” 
The merriment died out of most of the 
elderly faces, and was replaced by a grave 
expression that made Lillian uncomfortable. 
“Have I said something wrong?” she 
whispered to Mrs. Dorsey, her chaperon. 

“T think, dear, we are all. pained to 
find you don’t know who preached the 
Sermon on the Mount,” was the gentle 
reply. 

A few minutes later Lillian answered a 
tap at the door of her own room and Mrs. 
Dorsey entered. “I thought when I missed 
you that maybe you were here alone,” she 
said, and then, noticing Lillian’s tear- 
stained face, “ Why, my child, you mustn’t 
be unhappy.” 

“T can’t help it. I know every one in 
the parlor was shocked at my ignorance 
about the Bible.” 

“Perhaps your ignorance is not alto- 
gether your fault. The Bible isn’t taught 
as it used to be. In my early days it was 
considered an important part of education, 
and I think the present almost total neglect 
of it in the home and school is a sad mis- 
take. Aside from the great religious and 
ethical value of a knowledge of it, a famil- 
iarity with the Bible is necessary for good 
understanding of literature. Do you know 
why Mrs. Wharton named her novel, ‘ The 
House of Mirth’?” 

“No,” answered Lillian. 

“Then search the Book of Ecclesiastics. 
Do you know why Mrs. Deland called a 
story ‘Many Waters ’?” 

“No; I read it, and I couldn’t see any 
sense to the title.” 

“ That was because you didn’t read ‘ Sol- 
omon’s Song.’ * These two names happened 
to occur to me now, and as you become 
acquainted with the Bible, you will see what 
fulness and richness it has given to nearly 
all our literature.” 


the 
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“Well, I intend to become acquainted 
with it,” said Lillian. And she wrote home 
that night and asked her father to send her 
her mother’s Bible. 

—_ 


GLASS-BOTTOMED BOATS FOR 


MARINE STUDIES. 

A NOVEL and valuable ally to science 

education has been established in 
California in the boat with a glass bottom, 
declares Professor C. F. Holder, an expert 
writer on marine life. In these transparent 
craft the naturalist or layman can visit the 
homes of the animals to be studied and ob- 
serve their habits in their native environ- 
ment. Visitors to the beautiful Bay of 
Avalon, about thirty miles from San Pedro, 
the port of Los Angeles, are met, not by 
hackmen, but by captains of glass-bottomed 
boats, who cry: “Here you are! Marine 
Jimmie’s boat, only 50 cents!” “Take the 
Cleopatra,” or “Right away now for the 
Marine Gardens!” . The skippers are not 
expert scientists and their zoological lore 
“is not by the card,” remarks Dr. Holder, 
in The National Geographic Magazine 
(Washington), but “it is original” and is 
sufficient for the average tourist, whose own 
knowledge is “rather hazy.” For this 
reason— 

“Tt makes little difference whether a sea- 
hare is described as an insect, as the public 
long ago accepted the dictum of Mont- 
gomery, the poet, that the coral animal is 
an insect, and all the zoologists since have 
been unable to change their opinion. The 
object-lesson of the trip is a very valuable 
one, however, and a better or more fasci- 
nating way to study marine zoology could 
not be designed, as a marvelous horde of 
strange and beautiful creatures are passed 
in review.” 

The glass-bottomed boat is not a new 
device, but these craft have greatly multi- 
plied of late, till about $100,000 is invested 
in the business: 

“The boats are made on the island, and 
range from rowboats with blass bottoms to 
large side-wheel steamers valued at $3,000. 
There is a fleet of them, big and little, and 
they skim over the kelp beds, and have in- 
troduced an altogether new variety of en- 
tertainment and zoological study combined. 

“The boat is made by having the bottom 
to the extent of the boards beside the keel 
to the width of three feet from bow to stern 
replaced by thick plate-glass, set inside of a 
railing so that the glass can not touch the 
bottom; even if it did, the observer looks 
down through a well, his elbows comfort- 
ably resting on the padded edge. As the 
boat moves slowly along, every object on 
the bottom can be distinctly seen, as the 
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glass magnifies it. The best view doubtless 
is had from the small boats, as they can 
go well inshore, but both have their ad- 
vantages. ... 

“The submarine scenery is particularly 
attractive here. The entire island, nearly 
sixty miles around, is lined with a forest of 
Nereocystis, or kelp, a huge vine whose 
leaves rise and fold and unfold in the water, 
the abiding-place of countless animals of all 
kinds. This fringe rises in deep water ten 
or twenty feet from the rocks, and inshore 
are myriad forms of algz of various colors, 
to which the shippers have given fanciful 
names, as the Yosemite, the Grand Cafion 
of the Sea, the Great Divide, etc., all of 
which adds to the piquancy of the amuse- 
ment. 

“The divers often follow the boats 
around, and for a bit will dive for haliotis 
shells, which doubtless they have planted, 
though almost every rock has its living 
shell. As the boat moves over the shallow 
water of Avalon Bay, exclamations come 
quick and often, as one scene melts away 
and another appears, and the entire range 
of color is exhausted before the trip is 
over.” 

The fauna of this region, Mr. Holder tells 
us, is particularly interesting, as many of 
the animals seen are peculiar to it. The ac- 
companying illustrations, from photographs 
taken under Mr. Holder’s supervision, show 
the various animals as seen through the 
glass-bottom boat, alive and under water. 
The writer asserts that they are the first 
photographs of the living Pacific Coast 
fishes ever made. We read further: 

“The kelp itself forms a beautiful pic- 
ture, its rich olive hue when it catches the 
sun looking not unlike a great band of 
amber against the vivid turquoise of the 
water, as deep water is so near the shore 
that often one can dive into blue water 
from the rocks... . 

“If a panorama had been arranged it 
would not appear more artificial, as at every 
move of the glass-bottom boat something 
new is seen through the window, as though 
prearranged. The scenery changes every 
moment, and as there is a slight ground 
swell, just sufficient to lift the curtains of 
the weed and move them to one side, then 
back again, strange things constantly ap- 
pear. Now the vista is green. Presto! the 
tidal scene-shifter makes it purple of a 
gorgeous hue; then comes the cavern of the 
sea, ‘In gulfs enchanted where the Siren 
sings,’ faced with a most delicate green, in 
which swim blue and gold fishes. 

“Drifting out a little, into water thirty 
feet deep, we see that Santa Catalina is a 
big offshore Sierra, as we can now look 
down the precipitous slopes into water of 
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an indigo-blue shade, the most exquisite 
blue imaginable, with a background here and 
there of dim shadowy shapes. Prichard, the 
well-known submarine artist, has gone down 
in diver’s armor at Tahiti and painted such 
scenes, and only those who have been divers 
or who have gone on a cruise on a Santa 
Catalina glass-bottom boat can appreciate 
their real beauty. Lying on one side is a 
mass of peculiar mazarine blue. In a mo- 
ment we make it out as a school of blue- 
eyed perch of California, a fish about a 
foot long, with eyes like turquoise. In the 
peculiar light that sifts down through the 
kelp they appear blue, and are all headed 
in the same direction and lying near the 
bottom. 

“In midwater are countless kelp fishes, 
graceful swimmers, while below them there 
are others still more radiant in yellow, 
white, brown, and red. Sometimes a shark 
sails slowly along with its remoras or suck- 
ing-fishes following or fastened to it. They 
will often wander away and look curiously 
up into the big window down into which 
peer scores of faces in a row.” 


— 





WHAT THE CITIES ARE DOING. 


CHICAGO LEADS ' IN SCHEME FOR PROVIDING 
PUBLIC RECREATION. 


N the matter of recreation centers three 
places are chosen by a writer in the 
American City as examples of what this 
country is doing. They are Chicago, Los 
Angeles and Brookline, Mass., the famous 
“ richest town in the world,” the community 
which is in but not of Boston. 

In Chicago, where the whole grand 
scheme of providing public recreation, 
health instruction and physical exercises 
has been worked out on a model basis, gym- 
nasiums are prominent parts of the dozen 
South Parks recreation centers, and are 
being included in similar institutions in 
other sections of the city. 

There are playgrounds for little children, 
other playgrounds for other children, 
athletic fields for young men and for young 
women, outdoor wading pools and swim- 
ming tanks, open-air gymnasiums with full 
equipment of apparatus, and indoor gym- 
nasiums adequately equipped and intelli- 
gently supervised for all. 

In Brookline the starting factor was a 
municipal bath, with a large swimming pool, 
competent instruction in the art of swim- 
ming for all who wish to learn and prac- 
tice, and free opening to all citizens of the 
town. It is as much a local institution as 
the public library or the fire engine house. 
It is more than local, for outsiders may use 
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its privilege for a nominal fee, and national 
swimming competitions are held there. 

The Los Angeles recreation center is 
designed to be an “evening resort for the 
many hundreds of youths and young men 
who live in the boarding-houses and lodg- 
ing-houses of the vicinity.” Costing nearly 
$40,000, it forms one part of a system 
of outdoor and indoor recreation centers 
conducted by the Municipal Board of Play- 
ground Commissioners. 

OE —— 


MY BEST TEACHER. 


BY DR. CARL G. DONEY, 
President West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


Y best teacher? Of course, you do not 
refer to mother, father or wife. In 
addition to those three, I have had two. best 
teachers: one in the country school and one 
in college. Both were men. The first had 
studied under Dean Holbrook, in a Mich- 
igan State Normal School. He fully be- 
lieved that teaching is the one supremely 
great work that the world has to offer. His 
education fitted him for a position in a high 
school or an academy, and he came to Dis- 
trict No. 7 with a knowledge and en- 
thusiasm which sent all of us to our books 
to see what he found so tremendously in- 
teresting there. English grammar was his 
favorite study. When he became my 
teacher I had ceased to study it, being 
fully persuaded that grammar was for girls 
and effeminate boys. He put me into a 
class, and in a month I faithfully attended 
a night grammar school which we had 
asked him to organize. Bad English was 
to him a crime. He would rather see his 
boys fight than to hear them split an in- 
finitive. He saved me to a knowledge of 
the principles of correct speaking which 
was so fundametal in my later studying, 
gave me an enthusiastic interest in good 
English which carried me over many dreary 
places and withal crowned his teaching by 
a life that was absolutely clean. 
It is to Prof. W. H. Scott, however, that 
I owe even more. He was president of 
the Ohio State University and professor of 
philosophy when I first came under his in- 
fluence. I did not like him during my 
preparatory years because it was the ac- 
knowledged custom not to care for the 
president. But he destroyed the attitude 
of mind which holds that president and 
students can have little in common. He 
quite won the hearts of all before we real- 
ized it, and astonishment marked our faces 
when one day we discovered ourselves 
cheering for him. 
As a Junior I joined his classes in phi- 
losophy. It seemed to me then he knew 
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everything, that in some other existence he 
must have had intimate fellowship with alt 
the philosophers, ancient and modern. 
Wisely he understood that such breadth and 
depth of knowledge was not for the be- 
ginner and he patiently gave us line upon 
line until systems began to emerge and we 
at last found ourselves thinking creatively, 
He was clear in his expositions, methodical, 
fair and alert to encourage originality. 
Completing the baccalaureate work, I 
studied philosophy in two other schools 
under master teachers, only to return to 
him for my final work and degree. 

To a marvelous extent he combined sur- 
passing kindness and unerring justice. [ 
have not seen this union so fully shown in 
any other man. He loved us until his 
heart rejoiced and ached for us; and he 
held us to a standard of morals and scholar- 
ship that seemed puritanic and impossible. 
It was the Spartan devotion to right in his 
own life that made us try for that impos- 
sible character and measurably succeeed in 
getting it. He was high in scholarship, in- 
flexibly honest, provokingly modest and a 
Christian gentleman always. He never 
preached to us, but his life was a mighty 
sermon and we knew that that life rooted 
itself in the Divine. 

As I seek to define the secret of the in- 
fluence of these men, I am convinced that 
their strength was in their personality, their 
white lives and simple Christian faith. Of 
course there was scholarship, but they first 
were men. 

Both of my best teachers are still living; 
and, by way of suggestion, permit me to 
say that more than once I have personally 
thanked Thomas Johnson for his service to 
a country boy who was ready to quit, and 
to Dr. Scott for his instruction and the 
great life which still strengthen and inspire 
me.—W. Va. School Journal. 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS. 


T is a good thing to observe Christmas 
I Day. The mere marking of times and 
seasons when men agree to stop work and 
make merry together is a wise and whole- 


some custom. It helps one to feel the 
supremacy of the common life over the in- 
dividual life. It reminds a man to set his 
little watch now and then, by the great 
clock of humanity. But there is a better 
thing than the observance of Christmas 
Day, and that is keeping Christmas. Are 
you willing to forget what you have done 
for other people and to remember what 
other people have done for you; to ignore 
what the world owes you and to think what 
you owe the world; to put your rights in 
the background, your duties in the middle 
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distance, and your chances to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; to 
see that your fellowmen are just as real 
as you are, and try to look behind their 
faces to their hearts hungry for joy; to 
own that probably the only good reason 
for your existence is not what you are go- 
ing to get out of life, but what you are 
going to give to life; to close your book 
of complaints against the management of 
the universe and look around for a place 
where you can sow a few seeds of happi- 
ness? 

Are, you willing to stoop down and con- 
sider the needs and desires of little chil- 
dren; to remember the weakness and loneli- 
ness of people who are growing old; to 
stop asking how much your friends love 
you and ask yourself whether you love 
them enough; to bear in mind the things 
that other people have to bear on their 
hearts; to try to understand what those 
who live in the same house with you really 
want without waiting for them to tell you; 
to trim your lamp so that it will give more 
light and less smoke, and to carry it in 
front so that your shadow will fall behind 
you; to make a grave for your ugly 
thoughts and a garden for your kindly feel- 
ings, with the gate open? Are you willing 
to do these things even for a day? Then 
you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is 
the strongest thing in the world—stronger 
than hate, stronger than evil, stronger than 
death—and ‘that the blessed life which 
began in Bethlehem nineteen hundred years 
ago is the image and brightness of the 
Eternal Love? Then you can keep Christ- 
mas. And if you can keep it for a day, 
why not for always? But you can not 
keep it alone-—Henry Van Dyke. 


CURSE OF ALCOHOLISM. 


+ fer instruction of the young as to the 
dangers of alcoholism may not be 


made a specific subject in the school cur- 


ticulum. It should be given, and that 
freely, in connection with other subjects of 
instruction, and will naturally occupy a 
large place when associated with the study 
of hygiene. There is no necessity to make 
It a special branch of teaching, inasmuch 
as the entire matter of school instruction on 
the subject is comprehended in the moni- 
tion, plain and intelligible to all, “ Drink no 
alcohol!” The chief thing to take care 
of in giving such instruction is that this 
Monition is in accord with the judgment and 
will of the scholar. A curriculum is to be 
Tejected which, in concentric circles, puts 
forward for every school year, the material 
which is to come up for treatment in con- 
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nection with the alcohol question. Above 
all, extreme rules and regulations should be 
rejected. The main factor is, and remains, 
the teacher himself, whose deep conviction 
it must be that an energetic warfare 
against alcohol by means of the school, and 
throughout the school, is a pressing neces- 
sity. The first, and by far the weightiest 
problem, therefore,, is to interest the teach- 
ing profession in the alcohol question, and 
to take care that every school teacher ac- 
quires a fundamental knowledge of the 
question. In the case of teachers who are 
already at work in the schools, the acquire- 
ment of such knowledge can be facilitated 
through the preparation of single lectures, 
or courses of lectures, on the subject, or by 
means of information afforded by really 
good text-books. In every college for 
teachers, care should be taken that through 
the broadening of the curriculum, the young 
teacher should be made to have a well- 
grounded knowledge of the physical, moral, 
social and domestic injury caused by the 
use of alcohol—injury not only affecting in- 
dividuals, but the nation as a whole. He 
should also be introduced to the literature 
of the subject, and be made acquainted with 
suitable teaching appliances and with the 
best methods of presenting the subject to 
his scholars. In this way the alcohol ques- 
tion will find a substantial place in colleges 
for teachers, even if the study of the sub- 
ject is not pushed to its full limit; and such 
a position is demanded by the extraordinary 
weightiness of the question which, in view 
of its practical significance, gives it a prom- 
inence not attaching to many of the old sub- 
jects of teaching—J. Petersen, Kiel. 

The temperance education of the people 
depends on the spirit of devotion of the 
teachers. We must, therefore, exactly 
know how the teachers can be prepared to 
fulfil their mission. There are two points 
to consider: (a) How to prepare the teach- 
ers. (b) How to convince and persuade 
the students, as the teachers are recruited 
among the students. The training school in 
which the teachers are taught has to pre- 
pare them as temperance apostles as well 
as to give them a special temperance teach- 
ing. It has to do it through a varied course 
of education, psychological, moral and 
scientific (observations on the degener- 
escence brought about of alcohol, visits to 
asylums, medical lectures, occasional but 
frequent teaching of the professors in the 
training school, debates on the alcohol ques- 
tion, etc.). It must not be forgotten to give 
to the female students of the training school 
an instruction well adapted to their special 
mission. The professors of public schools 
and universities have also to do their part. 
As the teachers in the public schools are 
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taught in the universities, the responsibility 
of the university professors is peculiarly 
great. They ought to give several hours 
yearly to a regular teaching of alcoholism 
as a social question, and besides use every 
available occasion to impress the student 
with a high idea of his social mission. 
Juvenile temperance societies are the neces- 
sary complement of the lessons given by 
the teacher—M. Aubert, Paris. 


ALCOHOLISM AND INSANITY. 





DR. LEGRAIN, PARIS. 


} O human and no social function can 

be properly discharged without a 
balanced life within the organism and 
harmony among the individuals concerned. 

It is the reign of order which secures the 
conditions needful for healthy and pro- 
longed life, and which also precedes happy 
relationships among men, and causes con- 
flicts to cease. Every blow aimed at the 
common harmony recoils of necessity upon 
the individual, and indirectly upon the com- 
munity also. This is especially true of the 
brain and nerve functions, whose special 
duty it is to bring about order, and to pre- 
serve it. Every shock to the brain, how- 
ever slight, causes some disturbances of 
balance. 

This is why lunacy, which is essentially 
disorder, is one of the most terrible human 
calamities. The community feels it severely 
through its cost, through the material and 
moral dangers that it causes and through its 
transmissibility from parent to child. 
Brain capital ought to have a vastly higher 
value in the eyes of the nations than the 
financial capital has. Every nation ought 
to strive to protect this capital from every 
harm. It is most fitting that social poisons, 
such as alcohol and opium, should be re- 
garded with disquietude by all good citi- 
zens; and it is most reasonable that a move- 
ment shall be organized to bring about their 
gradual prohibition. 
brain functions, and results in a deadly 
chain of actions which a man in perfect 
health would censure. The best proof of 
this allegation is the difference in mentality 
between a man who has been long, though 
not excessively, given to alcohol, and the 
same man as soon as he abstains. The man 
who has begun to abstain unhesitatingly 
condemns acts which he did when he mis- 
takingly supposed himself to be sane. 
Thousands of such cases are seen daily 
when men leave inebriate homes. 

The transmission of the evil, which sends 
out into the world dwarfed, degenerated, 
fallen beings for several generations before 
it is extinguished, is the most deadly blow 
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The habitual drinker is the sport of a 
poison which deadens the nervous centers, 
disturbs the harmonious interworking of 
against the mental capital of a nation. 
Greed of wealth, demoralization, political 
indifference, and the weakening of the 
social conscience, have to-day allowed 
alcoholism to spread terribly. This is why 
the number of the alcoholic insane has 
grown fearfully. Society is full of persons 
soaked to the very marrow with alcohol, 
either pure or adulterated. Alcohol inter- 
mingles with the public and private life of 
most persons. Such habits cause derange- 
ments which alarm those of the clearest 
vision. 





SONG OF THE DECANTER. 


There was an old decan- 
ter, and its mouth was 
gaping wide; the 
rosy wine had 
ebbed away, 
and left 
its crys- 
tal side; 
and the wine 
went humming, 
humming—up and 
down the sides 
it flew, and 
thro’ the 
reed-like, 
hollow neck 
the wildest notes it 
blew. I placed it in the 
window, where the blast was 
blowing free, and fancied that its 
pale mouth sang the queerest strains 
to me. “They tell me—puny con- 
querers—the Plague has slain his ten, 
and War his hundred thousands of the 
very best of men; but I”—’twas thus 
the bottle spoke—‘but I have  con- 
quered more than all your famous con- 
querors, so feared and famed of yore. 
Then come, ye youth and maidens, 
come drink from out my cup, the 
beverage that dulls the: brain and 
burns the spirit up; that puts to 
shame the conquerors that slay their 
scores below; for this has deluged 
millions with the lava tide of woe. 
Tho in the path of battle darkest 
waves of blood may roll; yet 
while I killed the body, I 
have damned the very soul. 
The cholera, the sword, 
such ruin never wrought, 
as I, in mirth or 
malice, on the inno- 
cent have brot. 
And still I 
breathe upon 
them, and _ they 
shrink before my breath; 
and year by year my thousands 
tread the fearful road to Death.” 
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"2 meeting of the High School Depart- 
ment, Prof. Wm. L. Smith, Allegheny, 
president, was held in Harrisburg, Decem- 
ber 28, 29 and 30. The programme was 
interesting and the attendance good. The 
proceedings will appear in our February 
number. The annual meeting of the City 
and Borough Superintendents will he held 
in Harrisburg February 8th and 9th. Supt. 
Grant Norris, of Braddock, is president, 
and Supt. I. C. M. Ellenberger, Sunbury, 
secretary. It will have full attendance. 

The meeting of the County Superin- 
tendents will be held at Harrisburg, Febru- 
ary 9th and roth. Co. Supt. J. W. 
Sweeney, St. Mary’s, Elk county, president, 
and Mr. John D. Pyott, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. That of the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation of School Directors will convene 
in Harrisburg February t1oth and 11th. 
The president is Mr. James A. Steese, Mt. 
Holly Springs, and the corresponding sec- 
retary Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, of Chester. 
These meetings have been so arranged for 
consecutive days that persons desiring to 
attend all of them can do so during a four 
days’ stay at Harrisburg. For programmes 
address the officers here named. 


Jupce SADLER in the Cumberland county 
court decided, a few days since, that rural 
school boards and not pupils are liable for 
tuition charges under the township high 
school laws. Some pupils from North 
Middleton township were sent to the 
Carlisle high school, and the board re- 
fused to pay the tuition, holding that the 
pupil must pay and then recover from the 
board. A case stated was presented and 
Judge Sadler ruled that the law of 1907 
has not altered the effect of the law of 
1905 and that the board is primarily liable. 
Judgment was entered in favor of Carlisle 
and for the amount claimed and the costs. 


d, P, McCASKEY, 





Mr. T. M. ConnirF, supervising prin- 
cipal, Plains, Pa., writes December 7th: “I 
am reminded by the label on my Penn- 
sylvania School Journal that my subscrip- 
tion is about to expire, and I hasten to 
renew it. Thirty minutes given to a 
perusal of the present number convinces me 
that this one issue is worth the annual 
vl Mr. John L. Pearce, secretary, 
illiams Grove, Pa., writes December 15th: 





“Our Board appreciates The Journal very 
highly.” We are again half-way through, 
the new volume. School Boards of six 
members wishing to make trial of The 
Journal for six months, the first half of the 
year I910, may remit $3.50, with names and 
addresses of the members of the Board, 
for the monthly issues from January to 
June. 


THE School Directors’ Department of the 
State Educational Association will meet in 
the fourteenth annual convention in as- 
sembly hall, High School building, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Thursday and Friday, February 
Io and 11, 1910. The programme of this 
meeting will be mailed in a short time. It 
has been prepared with a view of imparting 
information and inspiration to the school 
directors who may attend. A feature of 
the convention will be the joint session 
with the superintendents Thursday evening. 
The Executive Committee desires to enlist 
the interest of all earnest directors in this 
meeting and, therefore, takes the liberty to 
ask: (1) That they cause a notice of this 
meeting to be published in the local papers. 
(2) That they use their influence to have 
delegates, elected by the school boards of 
their districts, to attend this meeting. (3) 
That the names of all delegates, with their 
post office addresses, be sent to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mr. Wm. M. Bowen, 
Chester, Pa., as soon as the election is 
held. ‘Come to this convention, and try 
to get others to come,” is the cordial invi- 
tation of the committee. There should be 
a very large attendance. 


THE meeting of the Department of 


Superintendence will, as already an- 
nounced, be held in Indianapolis, March 1, 
2 and 3, 1910. The Hotel Claypool has 
been selected as headquarters. A circular 
giving program, hotel rates, etc., will be 
issued soon. The rate from all points east 
of the Mississippi River will be one and 
one-half fare for the round trip on the 
certificate plan, providing that one thou- 
sand certificates from points more than 


| fifty miles from Indianapolis be presented 


for validation. From west of the Missis- 
sippi, it is believed that the same rate will 
prevail, but this has not yet been officially 
determined. The present prospect is ex- 
cellent for an attendance of many more 
than one thousand members. The Local 
Executive Committee at Indianapolis are 
making excellent arrangements for the ac- 
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commodation of the members at various 
hotels at reasonable rates. The location 
of Indianapolis, near the geographical cen- 
ter of our membership, will aid in securing 
a large attendance. The Denver volume 
of Proceedings and Yearbook is nearly 
completed, and it is expected that shipments 
to members will commence by December 15. 


HERE is a suggestion for teachers and 
superintendents who can take it. During the 
past season Supt. Wilson, of Beaver Dam, 
Wisconsin, conducted a flower growing 
contest in the schools of that city. The 
flowers were grown by the pupils in the 
home gardens. First and second prizes 
were awarded in each grade, the first prize 
being two dollars and the second prize 
one dollar. Sixty flower beds were in- 
spected by the judges. This contest sug- 
gests how schools may prove an effective 
agency in influencing the home life of the 
children. 

Cotorapo has a specific law against haz- 
ing, as follows: “It shall be unlawful for 
any person to engage in any of those prac- 
tices commonly called ‘hazing,’ or in any 
acts of torturing, tormenting, or in any 
way maltreating a fellow inmate, employe 
or student. Any person found guilty, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
shall upon conviction be fined not less than 
five nor more than fifty dollars. Any 
officer, teacher, or student connected with 
any of the state institutions, who shall be 
found guilty of violating the provisions of 
this act, shall, if a teacher or employe, be 
dismissed from the further service of such 
state institution, and if a student, his con- 
viction shall work expulsion from the state 
institution he may be attending, in per- 
petuum.” 


Tue following is well worth thinking 
about in its relation to boys and Bible 
study: Most boys are supposed to like 
athletics. And most boys are supposed to 
dislike Bible study. But listen to this 
from one of the most remarkable young 
men an American college ever turned out, 
who once scored a touchdown against a 
Harvard ’varsity football team by a phe- 
nomenal Io00-yard run, won a Cecil Rhodes 
scholarship at Oxford, whipped the Eng- 
lishmen in event after event of their own 
athletics, piling up his intellectual honors 
the while, and finally made everybody gasp 
by daring to attempt a final Oxford history 
examination, for which the English stu- 
dents take three years to prepare, after 
“plugging up” for it only six months. 
Half the class failed, but he passed with 
high honors. At twenty-six years of age 
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this man, David Porter, decided to devote 
himself to the Christian life of the young 
men of America, and is at present work- 
ing under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association among the boys of 
the secondary schools. This is what he 
says, after a wide experience with boys: 
“In the average secondary school it is 
easier to get boys to undertake regular 
systematic Bible study than it is to get 
them to try for any athletic team.” 
“Dave” Porter’s reasons for his belief 
are given in a remarkable article just pub- 
lished in the Sunday School Times. 


THE “ Wireless” goes on conquering and 
to conquer. A few days since the wireless 
Telephone had a very successful test before 
a group of scientists and newspaper men 
on the wharves at the foot of Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. The demonstrators were Dr. 
A. C. L. Kopp, of Copenhagen, and George 
M. Davis, of Newark, who operated the 
apparatus of A. F. Collins. The two piers 
from which the tests were made are about 
1oo yards apart, and all that was visible, 
besides the generating machinery, were two 
small plates, which were lowered into the 
water. Through this medium conversation 
was sustained without difficulty between 
the parties on the two docks. “ The voice 
is more distinctly heard through this ma- 
chine,” said City Engineer Harvey, “than 
through the ordinary ’phone. The clarity 
of tone is simply marvelous. Not a syl- 
lable missed me.” Prof. Kopp makes, 
among other claims for this new form of 
wireless, that greater secrecy can be main- 
tained through its use than by any other 
electrical device. ‘“ The principle of sesec- 
tivity of vibrations will enable this appa- 
ratus to send messages to one objective 
point only and not scatter them broadcast, 
as the wireless telegranh does. “ And,” he 
continued, “ there is no limit of the carrying 
range of the voice in water. Get the elec- 
trical power behind it and it will be heard 
any distance.” 


Dr. Exsom, head of the Department of 
Physical Training of the University of 
Wisconsin, says: “ About two weeks ago I 
began my examination of the freshmen, 
and so far have tested about 200 of them. 
Out of the number examined, excluding 
those who already wear glasses, I found 
35 men who are suffering from serious de- 
fects of vision, none of them suspecting 
any trouble of the kind. This is a very 
high percentage,—much higher than I have 
discovered before. I believe that the fact 
of this decreased visual health merits atten- 
tion from us who have to do with the edu- 
cation of the young people of Wisconsin. 
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“T believe that the medical inspection 
of the eyes, noses and throats of the school 
children should be an essential part of our 
educational system. It will certainly re- 
lieve a great many from troubles which 
can in many cases be remedied, if taken in 
time. I send my defective eye cases to 
oculists in the city; but the University age 
is far too late for the correction of the 
defects which I have mentioned.” 


Two fine buildings, twelve rooms each, 
have recently been erected in the Seventh 
and Eighth wards. The grounds are the 
most spacious yet provided in the city. 
The cost of the buildings and grounds of 
each school is about $60,000. On Thanks- 
giving Day the Jr. O. U. A. M. presented 
these schools with flags. There were suit- 
able programmes and much interest was 
manifested. The presentation address at the 
Rockland Street school was made bv Frank 
S. Groff, Esq., and at the Fremont Street 
school by the Mayor. Hon D. McMullen 
received the flags in behalf of the School 
Board, in a fitting reply. Dr. McCaskey 
spoke much as follows: The location of 
this noble building has inspiration in it. 
It commands a broader outlook of city 
and county and has about it more ground 
than any other building for school purposes 
that has ever been erected in Lancaster. 
All honor to the School Board! The econ- 
omy of small school grounds, when larger 
may be had at a reasonable cost, is always a 
mistake, and our city has, as a rule, made 
this mistake. Eminent school authorities 
hold that without good school grounds there 
cannot be a good school. For the most part 
this is true. In 1848 our playground on 
South Duke Street extended west to the 
alley. That year a fence was thrown 
across it in the rear of the five schools 
then on the Duke Street front, and the 
western half of the large lot was sold for 
private building lots on German Street. 
We boys knew that it was a blunder on the 
part of the school board of that day, and 
could have advised them better if they had 
given usa chance. The sale of that ground 
has been a bad mistake for these sixty-one 
years, and it will never cease to be a mis- 
take. I hope that not a square foot will 
ever be sold from the three acres and more 
that Judge McMullen tells me are the pres- 
ent grounds of this Fremont school build- 
ing, or from the acre or more now belong- 
ing to the new Rockland Street building. 
The speaker told of Thanksgiving Day and 
the many reasons for gratitude to Him 
“who giveth all.” He also quizzed the 
children as to the arrangement of the 
forty-six stars, four rows of eight and two 
of seven, these being the second and fifth 





rows; and the order of the thirteen original 
States as indicated by the stripes, from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, there being 
seven red and six white stripes. 


RECENTLY the Committee on the Immi- 
grant Child, of the Philadelphia Teachers’ 
Association, arranged for a series of even- 
ing lectures on sanitation in certain schools. 
Miss Corinne B. Arnold is chairman of this 
important committee. The condition of 
many who live near these schools, and 
whose children are pupils attending them, 
has been found very bad, according to ex- 
aminations recently made by the specialists 
of the city’s medical force. The majority 
of the people are immigrants, some of 
whom have lived in Philadelphia for only 
a few months, and in this short time have 
been removed to the hospitals for treatment 
for contagious or infectious diseases. 
These people have been shown to be igno- 
rant of the commonest rules of health. 
Bringing over from Europe their common 
cures, customs, ideas and modes of living 
and ideas of health, they try to make them 
answer here. In some cases it has been 
found that a family of six have been living 
in one room, which served as a kitchen, 
dining room, sleeping room and all other 
apartments of’ a house., The various 
articles of furniture in the room were so 
closely packed that there was hardly 
enough room to move about, and the place 
was literally covered with dirt and filth, 
with little ventilation. In some cases, 
where the rooms are not so crowded, the 
living quarters have been found to be damp 
cellars, in which, in many cases, people 
sleep on the filthy floors, just as do their 
domestic animals. To try to remedy these 
conditions, it was decided that the subject 
of the lectures should be health hints. 


After going over the figures with much 
care, ex-Superintendent William Warren 
Woodruff of West Chester, Pa., is satisfied 
with the accuracy of a statement that he 
has saved $15,063.82 since he was twenty- 
one years of age, by not using tobacco. 
He estimates that if he had smoked two 
five-cent cigars a day, this would have cost 
him $36.50 per annum, and that sum, com- 
pounded at five per cent. interest, would 
at present reach the amount given. He 
saved the first $36.50 to place on interest in 
1847. “ Well, if that is so,” asked J. New- 
ton Huston, esq., chairman of the Prohi- 
bition county committee, “where is the 
$15,063.82”? “I have had the money,” 
explained Mr. Woodruff, “and during my 
life I have given and forgiven it, or an 
amount equal to that. I have lived and 
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have not been a charge on the community. 
There are people who have let that sum 
slip from them by spending it for tobacco, 
and afterward wondered why they never 
could seem to get along.” If Mr. Wood- 
ruff were to tell the full story, or if any 
one were, it would probably show a much 
larger saving, since most men who use 
tobacco are inclined to spend more than ten 
cents a day, and if Mr. Woodruff had been 
in the habit of smoking he would probably 
have passed the cigar box to his friends 
many hundreds of times during his public 
life. Moreover he has long opposed 
tobacco, and has probably influenced many 
other men to refrain from using it, so that 
7 savings would be added to his sum 
total. 





COMMON SCHOOL MEMORIAL. 


oe Philadelphia Ledger, of December 

21st, says: “Funds probably will be 
raised in the public schools of the State for 
the erection of a monument to cost $150,000 
at Harrisburg to Thaddeus Stevens and 
ex-Governor Wolf and Ritner, the founders 
of the public school system. The plan to 
hold exercises for a week in the schools, 
during which funds will be solicited, was 
virtually decided upon at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania School Memorial Association 
at the Union League last night. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Judge James A. 
Beaver, who explained the purpose of the 
- association, and then asked for an informal 
expression of opinion from those present. 
Among those who gave their views on the 
best plans to raise the fund were Henry 
R. Edmunds, president of the Board of 
Education; Rudolph Blankenburg, William 
T. Tilden, chairman of the Property Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education; Alex- 
ander De Haven, who represented the 
Junior Order of American Mechanics; Ed- 
ward Wilson, past councilor of the Order 
of Independent Americans; Charles H. 
Clarke, who spoke for the Patriotic Order 
of the Sons of America; Colonel Edwin 
C. Landell, E. J. Swartz and J. S. Wiley.” 

The school law of 1834 was written, and 
its passage through the Legislature secured 
mainly by Hon. Samuel Breck, who went to 
Harrisburg, as a member from Philadel- 
phia, for a single session with the sole 
purpose of putting this law upon the statute 
books of Pennsylvania. A determined 
effort was made to repeal it in 1835, many 
members having been elected upon this 
issue. The speech of Thaddeus Stevens, 
then a member from Adams county, saved 
the Breck law. This speech Mr. Stevens 
spoke of in his old age as perhaps the 
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most effective he had ever made. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, under Governor Ritner, had the 
great task of organizing the system under 
this law. He foresaw, as perhaps no other 
man of his time, the vast reach-and im- 
portance of the work, and was indefatig- 
able in his efforts to have the new law 
adopted by the school districts. To this end 
he labored with zeal and enthusiasm, travel- 
ing to all parts of the State, explaining the 
provisions of the law, disarming opposition, 
and inducing so many of the districts to 
accept it that, in 1838, when he passed out 
of office, the common school system of 
Pennsylvania was practically organized. 

For thirty-five years, until his death in 
1871 as President of the State Agricultural 
College, he was our leading common school 
man, the Nestor of our educational coun- 
cils. Five things he did for the cause of 
general education in Pennsylvania, any one 
of which should redeem his name from 
oblivion: He organized the school system 
under the Breck law and supplement to the 
same, the provisions of which were sug- 
gested by his experience of defects in the 
law; he started in 1852, and edited for six- 
teen years, the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal, now in its fifty-eighth volume; he 
wrote the law under which our thirteen 
State Normal Schools have been organized; 
he organized the Soldiers’ Orphan School 
System ; and as president of the State Agri- 
cultural College, at a critical period in its 
history, he gave a new lease of life to that 
institution which has since taken so high 
rank among the great schools of the State. 

He seems to have been “ called” to his 
work—and he heard the call. No other 
man, as we see it from long and careful 
study of the history of the common school 
system in Pennsylvania, has done work of 
such cumulative value and importance for 
the general education of her citizens as 
Thomas Henry Burrowes. 

——— 


STAY AT SCHOOL. 


HERE is a tendency, especially on the 
part of boys, to quit school as soon 

as study becomes irksome or whenever 
they grow dissatisfied with any teacher. 
The mistake which is thus made, grows 
more serious as the years pass by. Sooner 
or later the boys find that the entrance to 
the learned vocations is closed . against 
those who have not completed their high 
school education, and then there is a rush 
to correspondence schools, night schools 
and the like. In two cities situated near 
each other it is reported that seven thou- 
sand five hundred persons are taking corre- 
spondence courses. The motive which 
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drives them to go to this expense is the 
ambition to rise to the ranks of the higher 
wage-earners. Many are disappointed be- 
cause they have never learned how to 
study, but the few who can make progress 
without ‘the aid of the living teacher, do 
wonders in bettering their condition, and 
their success is quoted by the agent whose 
duty it is to enrol new recruits for the 
correspondence courses. 

Evening schools like Temple University 
have a large patronage from those who 
quit school too early in life. It is up-hill 
work to spend one’s days in gainful occupa- 
tions and to devote the remaining strength 
to study at night. Those who are gifted 
with superior health and perseverance suc- 
ceed in preparing for examinations, but 
double work frequently results in weak- 
nesses which one can not outlive. 

In European countries the professions 
are closed against all who neglect their 
books in youth, and our legislation to pre- 
vent quackery is bringing about these re- 
strictions in the United States. Only dire 
necessity should induce a boy to quit school 
before he has the equivalent of a high 
school education. Dr. Seneca Egbert, 
Dean of the Medico-Chirurgical College in 
Philadelphia, recently sent out a letter 
which is worth quoting because it sets 
forth the folly of those who quit school 
without completing the high school course. 
In the body of the letter he says: 

“The increase in the standard of pre- 
liminary education now required of pros- 
pective medical students by both the law 
of his State and the medical schools within 
its borders makes it imperative that every 
boy or girl who contemplates entering the 
profession of medicine should complete a 
course equivalent to at least that of a four- 
years high school. So also, the other pro- 
fessions, such as law, dentistry, pharmacy, 
pharmaceutic chemistry, etc., are increasing 
the requirements hitherto necessary, and 
there never was a time when the securing 
of one’s fundamental education and train- 
ing was so important as at present. 

“TI am, therefore, taking the liberty of 
suggesting that you inform the pupils un- 
der your charge of these facts, and that 
you urge each one who has any ambition 
to enter upon any of the professions in 
later life to permit nothing short of the 
gravest necessity to interfere with their 
continuing their school work until gradua- 
tion. Tell them that it is scarcely possible 
in these days for one to secure too much 
preliminary instruction and that it is worth 
almost any sacrifice to obtain it. 

“TI write thus positively, as my experi- 
ence has brought me in contact with a 
number of young men who discovered too 
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late that they were barred from realizing 
a long cherished ambition because they had 
carelessly neglected or were compelled by 
circumstances to interrupt their school 
work either before beginning or completing 
their high school course.” 





FIFTY YEARS AT MILLERSVILLE. 


Sie fiftieth anniversary of the recogni- 

tion of the Millersville Normal School 
by the State was celebrated December 2nd, 
with enthusiasn.. Addresses and music 
were the order of the day. Hon. David 
McMullen, president of the board of 
trustees, made the opening address; Dr. A. 
R. Byerly, the “ grand old man” of Millers- 
ville, a member of the faculty since 1858, 
the anniversary address; and Dr. E. O. 
Lyte, principal, the historical address, 
showing the growth and development of the 
school during these fifty years. Brief ad- 
dresses followed among them, one by Mr. 
Andrew M. Frantz, who has been secretary 
of the trustees since 1861. Miss Amanda 
Landis read from the catalogue of 1859-60. 
what was said of “ Recognition Day,” De- 
cember 2, 1859. 

This great school began as a twelve 
weeks’ institute in April, 1855, under the 
principalship of Prof. James P. Wicker- 
sham, who was succeeded in the fall of 
1855 by Prof. John F. Stoddard. He re- 
signed during the following summer, and 
was succeeded by Professor Wickersham, 
who left the superintendency of Lancaster 
county to become the head of this institu- 
tion. When he resigned the principalship 
to become State Superintendent of Schools 
in 1866 the school property was valued at 
$82,346. Dr. Edward Brooks succeeded 
Dr. Wickersham, and served as principal 
for seventeen years, resigning in 1883. The 
value of the school property had increased 
under his principalship to $213,281.18. He 
was succeeded by Dr. B. F. Shaub, who 
served until 1887. The value of the prop- 
erty was then $230,469.20. Dr. E. O. Lyte 
became principal in 1887, and has been the 
efficient head of the same since that time. 
The value of the property is now $655,- 
920.63, according to the last report made to 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. This does not include any extrava- 
gant estimate placed upon the grounds, as 
the school is located where land values are 
not excessive. 

Its value as a force for the enlightening 
and uplifting of the youth of our country 
and State, during this wonderful half-cen- 
tury of growth and progress of every kind, 
and especially in the field of general edu- 
cation, who can measure ? 
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STATE MEETING AT ERIE. 


é ie annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
will be held at Erie June 29, 30, and July 
I, 1910. A letter from President Charles 
Lose, of Williamsport, who has been on 
the ground in consultation with Supt. 
Missimer, says: “We can have the best 
sort of a meeting at Erie.” Of course we 
can! Let everybody who should be there 
see to his or her personal enrollment, and 
we shall have the membership of “ three 
thousand ” and more that is hoped for next 
summer. 

Supt. H. C. Missimer is hearily at work, 
and sends us the following article which 
will be read with interest all over Penn- 
sylvania: 

Draw a diagonal line from the tide-water 
Delaware, at the old Quaker city, across 
the mountains and valleys of the great 
Appalachian system, for a distance of 
450 miles, and we reach a tideless sea, 
away up in the northwest corner of the 
map, on whose shore stands the City of 
Erie, the Ultima Thule of Pennsylvania. 
That city, located in the triangle above the 
forty-second parallel at the western end 
of the State, once claimed by the Dutch 
New York and Yankee Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, ceded by them to the United 
States, and then bought in 1788 by Penn- 
sylvania, enables the Keystone State to 
boast that but one other of the Nation’s 
Commonwealths, beside herself, is able to 
lave one hand in the ocean’s brine, and the 
other in the great unsalted seas land-locked 
in the heart of a vast continent. 

The City of Erie gives to Pennsylvania 
the finest natural harbor on the whole 
chain of the Great Lakes. It is land-locked 
from the lake by a stretch of land jutting 
out from the mainland four miles west of 
the city, heavily wooded with timber, shrubs 
and vines, running semi-circularly toward 
the east for four and one-half miles, and 
varying in width from three hundred feet 
to a mile and one-half. It is known as 
“The Peninsula.” It encloses a mag- 
nificent stretch of water—Presque Isle Bay 
—of an average depth of 18 to 28 feet, 
four and one-half miles long by one and 
one-half miles wide. The entrance to the 
harbor is at the eastern end. It is 350 
feet wide and protected by two piers one 
on each side of the opening extending to 
the deep water in the lake. 

The harbor is Erie’s greatest natural 
charm. From the time the French se- 
lected the bluff overlooking the entrance 
to Presque Isle Bay as a site for a military 
post until to-day, this sheet of water has 
been regarded as the most beautiful spot 
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upon the shores of Lake Erie. It is, in a 
summer evening, a dream, a revival of old 
Venetian nights. No one who has wit- 
nessed a glorious sunset of crimson and 
gold, mirrored in the placid water of the 
bay, with here and there the idle sail of 
some yacht becalmed, the canvas tinted 
with the prevailing hues of the sunset; 
little boats that languidly move about, the 
gleaming ripples from the oar a miniature 
golden tide in the widening circles seeking 
the pebbly strand; the hazy blue of the 
wooded shore on the one hand and the 
dreamy purple of the peninsular boundary 
on the other—no one who has seen this 
will need to see the setting of the sun in 
Venice. Those who have seen the Italian 
evening sky and the sky at Erie at the time 
of sunset give Erie the preference. For 
every-day enjoyment, for sight-seeing, for 
somewhere to go, there is no part of the 
city, or features of the city that offers 
more. Launches of varying degree are 
available by which visits may be made to 
the life-saving station and lighthouse at the 
harbor entrance; to Misery Bay, where lie 
the remains of the Niagara, Commodore 
Perry’s flagship in the battle of Lake Erie; 
to the peninsula, either at Misery Bay, 
where a tramp of a little better than a 
mile over a fine plank walk will lead to the 
flash-light house on the north shore, or 
at Big Bend, where the new Peninsula 
Park of the Water Commissioners is being 
laid out; to the anchorage or club-house of 
the Erie Yacht Club; to the U. S. S. 
Wolverine, the only representative of 
Uncle Sam’s navy on the great lakes; to 
any of the great coal or iron docks with 
their stupendous loading and unloading de- 
vices; to the landing of the Kahkwa or 
Country Clubs; or, if it is so desired, to 
some promising spot where a line may be 
dropped overboard and if not the gamy 
bass, then the voracious pike or greedy 
perch may be lured from its subaqueous 
haunts. It is pleasant and safe to sail; and 
it is pleasant and safe to let the gasoline 
launch do the transportation act; but, by 
whatever device, there is joy in making 
acquaintance with Presque Isle Bay. 
And beyond the confines of the Bay 
What is there to the west, and to the 
east? A difference in degree, but scarcely 
in character for there, too, may be seen 
the skies of refulgent dye as the sun sinks 
to rest in the bosom of the inland sea. It 
is different because the gleaming mirror 
extends to the line where the water and sky 
meet; because, even when the surface is of 
a glassy sheen, the bosom heaves as 
though with living breath and the gentle 
tide lapses upon the sandy shore with mus- 
ical splash. This is the aspect of the sum- 
mer evening of calm. But witness it when 
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the fresh cool gale from the northwest is 
sweeping in and the surfy waves chase 
each other like wild white race horses, 
striking the shore with thunderous tread. 
It is another aspect, but is it less pleasing 
because more grand and imposing? 

Parks.—Erie is a city of parks. In the 
heart of the city is a park of eight acres 
filled with beautiful trees, fountains and 
monuments. In the western part of the 
city is another park of eight acres, laid out 
within the last two years. Glenwood Park, 
south of the city, consists of one hundred 
acres, has a natural stream of water and 
beautiful grove. Waldameer Park, west 
of the city, is one of the most beautiful 
pleasure resorts in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. It consists of ninty acres and runs 
to the waters of Lake Erie. Four miles 
east of the city is Four-mile Creek, a sum- 
mer resort, consisting of thirty acres. In 
the eastern part of the city is located The 
Cedars, a beautiful, delightful, restful spot 
of many acres on the high banks of the 
lake. Lake Side Park, which is gradually 
being beautified, is located on the entire 
bay front. 

Erie also has thirty-two hundred acres 
on the peninsula, one hundred and seventy- 
five of which have been made into a park 
by the Water Works Department, wherein 
settling basins are located, and eight hun- 
dred acres in the near future will be used 
by the State Fisheries Department for fish 
hatcheries and parks, which are destined 
to be the finest on the chain of lakes. 

Of the forty miles of streets in Erie, 
nineteen miles are of asphalt, fifteen miles 
of brick. There is not half a mile of 
cobble stone street left in the city. The 
tonnage of the port of Erie last year was 
equal to that of the port of Philadelphia. 
Erie has twenty-five miles of Electric 
Trolley service. There are Inter-urban 
trolley lines from the heart of the city to 
Meadville, Saegertown, Cambridge Springs, 
Edinboro, North East, Westfield, Buffalo; 
Girard, Conneaut, Ohio, Ashtabula and 
Cleveland. 

Erie is half way between Buffalo and 
Cleveland, 86 miles to the former, 96 miles 
to the latter. It is a two and one-half hour 
tide by rail to Niagara Falls. There are 
four handsome theaters in Erie, and half a 
dozen or more smaller ones. There are 
more than a dozen hotels, some of excel- 
lence and high popularity; two telephone 
companies; five railroads, and eighty-five 
passenger trains arriving and departing in 
the city every twenty-four hours. Erie 
has a public dock 100 x 570 feet, which was 
built by the State of Pennsylvania, and is 
the only public dock on the chain of lakes. 
t has recreation facilities to accommodate 
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five thousand persons, and is complete in 
every detail. 

Socially the city is well cared for by 
fine clubs. There are the Erie Club, the 
Union Club of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, the Erie Yacht Club, the Kahkwa 
and Country Clubs, and the great Elks’ 
Club domiciled in one of the finest club 
houses in the State. We have an active 
and useful Women’s Club, a College Wo- 
men’s Club the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. There are also the beautiful homes 
of the Masons, the Odd Fellows, and the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Among the attractive buildings of the 
city is the Public Library. It is maintained 
out of the school taxes, and is under the 
control of the School Board. Its manage- 
ment is delegated to a board of nine trus- 
tees, who expend the appropriations granted 
by the board each year. It has forty-five 
thousand volumes, and has been in opera- 
tion for eleven years. 

A summer trip up the Great Lakes from 
Erie is. an epoch in a man’s life. In their 
length of 1,265 miles and their 135,000 
square miles of fresh water, greater in area 
than New York, Pennsylvania and all the 
New England states, leaving out Maine, 
a panorama of beautiful, grand and inspir- 
ing scenery, a wealth of commerce, and of 
prosperous cities and towns are presented, 
such as the human eye can dwell upon no- 
where else on the face of the globe. To 
those of the Convention who feel inclined 
to take this trip, here is the opportunity 
at a very moderate cost. 

Historically Erie has been concerned 
with four events of great national impor- 
tance. It was the site of the French forti- 
fication known as Fort Presque Isle, built 
in the year 1753, when the final struggle 
between England and France for the pos- 
session of America began. Fort Presque 
Isle was the distributing fort through which 
passed the armies, the armament, and the 
army stores for the French military cen- 
ter at Fort Duquesne, now Pittsburg, going 
from Fort Presque Isle to Fort Le Boeuf, 
from Fort Le Boeuf to Fort Duquesne, 
from Fort Duquesne to all the other forts 
along the Ohio, down to the Mississippi. 
The army that defeated Braddock marched 
from Fort Presque Isle in the spring of 
1754, up Parade Street, over the Old 
French Road to Le Boeuf, thence were 
floated on flat boats down French Creek to 
the Allegheny, and down the Allegheny to 
the English military post of Pittsburg. 
They captured the post, rebuilt it as Fort 
Duquesne, and on the gth of July, 1755, 
went out and hid themselves in a gully 
above the Monongahela and popped down 
the soldiers of Braddock’s army, and Brad- 
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dock himself, like so many rabbits, driving 
them across the river in utter confusion, 
and back over the road they came, back to 
Virginia. 

Fort Presque Isle was garrisoned by the 
French for seven years, was then aban- 
doned, and the first French settler with- 
drew to Detroit, never to return. The 
fort was occupied by the British for three 
years, was taken by Pontiac in 1763, and 
after his death and the failure of the Indian 
Conspiracy, it was repaired by the British 
and held until the treaty of peace in 1783, 
and abandoned forever. This was the 
second incident connecting Erie with the 
history of the nation. 

The third national event in connection 
with the history of Erie, was the death of 
General Anthony Wayne at a fort erected 
on the ground now occupied by the Penn- 
sylvania Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, as a 
defense against the Indians. On his way 
home to Chester county from his victory 
over the Indians on the Maumee, he 
stopped at Erie, then just resettled by 
Yankees from Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. He was taken sick, removed to the 
fort, died there and was buried at the foot 
of the flag staff. His body rested there 
until the year 1809, when the General’s 
son, Col. Isaac Wayne, of Chester county, 
came over the mountains to remove the 
remains of his father. Singular to relate, 
the body was petrified, with the exception 
of one foot and a leg which were partially 
decayed. The original grave of the Revo- 
lutionary hero, soldier and patriot was 
marked by the erection of the blockhouse, 
a miniature reproduction of that which 
stood on the same spot the day on which 
he died. And the ends of a diagonal line 
drawn through the State across mountain 
and valley, from the Quaker City to Erie 
four hundred and fifty miles away mark 
the first and the last resting places of 
Mad Anthony Wayne. 

The fourth incident in American history 
in which Erie bore conspicuous part was 
the War of 1812, for it was at Erie that 
the fleet commanded by Commodore Perry 
was built, armed, manned, and equipped; 
it was from this port he sailed in the late 
summer of 1813, to meet the British fleet 
off Put-in-Bay at the head of Lake Erie, 
on September toth, and to administer to 
the British one of the most humiliating 
defeats that has ever been suffered by that 
proud nation. That decisive victory saved 
the great Northwest, and determined the 
fact that the Great Lakes, and not the Ohio, 
should be the boundary between the United 
States and Canada. It was to Erie that 
the victorious fleet of Perry, with his 
prisoners and prizes, returned, and to this 





day the Niagara, his flagship, when victory 
was won, lies beneath the waters of Misery 
Bay, close to the Life Saving Station, at 
the entrance to the harbor. 

It is thus to be seen how Erie has earned 
its right to be considered a part of the big 
American nation, and that it is a com- 
munity of more than yesterday. It is to- 
day a city of seventy thousand people, a 
bright gem in the diadem of cities of the 
grand old commonwealth. It is a city 
without a wall or gate, into which its guests 
may come by a hundred entrances and find 
a welcome at each. It is a city of hos- 
pitality and good cheer; a city of homes 
and comforts; a Pennsylvania city—more 
than that, an American city, to which 
Americans from the rest of the country 
have a standing invitation to come, and 
tarry, and mingle with its people and break 
bread with them, and enjoy the delights 
that a bountiful Providence has bestowed 
in generous measure upon a favored place. 


VETERAN OF THE VETERANS. 


‘e common with his many admiring 
friends, co-workers and well-wishers, 
we congratulate Superintendent Cotting- 
ham upon his eighty-fifth birthday. Few 
men can look back upon so long a life of 
active effort and unfailing influence for 
good such as his has been these many, many 
years. From the Easton Daily Press of 
Monday, December 6th, we take the follow- 
ing: 

Dr. W. W. Cottingham, superintendent 
of the public schools of this city, is 85 
years of age to-day. Perhaps in the his- 
tory of Easton no similar anniversary re- 
ceived more general attention. Postcards 
and congratulatiry messages poured in on 
the venerable educator from all sides and 
from the morning mails alone over 600 
postcards were delivered to him, while the 
number was swelled by hundreds more this 
afternoon. Every teacher employed by the 
Easton school district sent him one, as 
did also many of the pupils. Other mes- 
sages came from men, women and children 
in every walk of life, while scores were 
received from friends in distant cities. He 
was at his desk at the high school build- 
ing as usual to-day, and he received con- 
gratulations in a modest manner. He was 
greatly pleased with the many manifesta- 
tions of affection that were shown and 
spoke feelingly of the tribute that was 
being paid to him. 

In a reminiscent moment Dr. Cottingham 
referred to the great progress made by the 
city and the school district during the years 
that have elapsed since he first assumed 
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the duties of the office. There were then 
less than 1,800 school children in Easton. 
In January, 1854, he submitted to the school 
board the system upon which the schools 
were founded. His plan was for a classi- 
fication of the pupils into grades and he 
outlined a course of study for each grade. 
Before this everything had been in a chaotic 
state. Children went to school at almost 
any building they chose and there was 
oftentimes great confusion. 

The school board recognized the worth 
of his plan and adopted it without hesita- 
tion. “ How many teachers do you want?” 
the board asked him. He told them and 
they elected the number he suggested, 
telling him to place them where he thought 
best. When the school bells rang at the 
opening of the next term every child had 
been examined, assigned to a grade and 
given a card, telling him or her which 
school and teacher to report to. From 
that day to this there has never been any 
confusion in that respect, and the system 
has remained in effect for over a half cen- 
tury, being modified and altered from time 
to time, however, as conditions demanded. 

There was no high school in Easton in 
those days, and Dr. Cottingham organized 
the first one. His system attracted a great 
deal of attention to Easton and was gen- 
erally commended. In fact it was regarded 
as being away ahead of the times, so far 
as public school instruction went in those 
days, and it was copied by many cities. 
Educators who inquired into its merits gave 
Dr. Cottingham full credit for his achieve- 
ment. To-day there are over 4,000 chil- 
dren in the public schools, with nearly 400 
in the high school. 

Mr. Cottingham was born in Easton on 
December 6, 1824. After attending the 
public schools of this city, he entered Dr. 
Vanderveer’s school, where he -prepared 
for college. He was graduated from La- 
fayette in 1848, after which he taught at 
that institution for two years. In 1849- 
1851 he was a student at the Princeton 
Seminary and principal of the academy at 
Haddonfield, N. J. In 1851 he returned 
to Easton and re-entered the faculty of 
Lafayette College, remaining there two 
years. He was a teacher in the schools of 
South Easton in 1852-1853, and in August 
of the latter year, was elected superin- 
tendent of the public schools of this city, 
an office he has held continuously since that 
time. He is now the oldest public school 
superintendent in point of service in the 
United States. Lafayette College honored 
him with the degree of LL.D. in 1go1. 

At the annual meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance held in Easton December 6th, the 
following resolution congratulating Dr. 





Cottingham was unanimously adopted and 
a copy ordered to be sent to the worthy 
doctor by the secretary. 

Whereas, William White Cottingham, 
LL.D., for more than half a century super- 
intendent of the public schools of this city 
is permitted in the providence of God to 
celebrate this day, the 85th anniversary of 
his birth, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Evangelical Alliance 
of Easton and vicinity hereby extends its 
sincerest felicitations to this distinguished 
educator, rejoicing in the many years of 
usefulness vouchsafed to him, and in the 
influence for good that he has exerted by 
his ability and his splendid Christian man- 
hood, and we join in the prayer that our 
Heavenly Father may fill his remaining 
days on earth with ever-growing spiritual 
joy and peace and that he may find in his 
own experience that “at evening time it 
shall be light.” 





HOW THADDEUS STEVENS DID IT. 


_— has been very hearty endorse- 
ment by the New York papers of the 
so-called “new method” of appointing 
cadets to the Military and Naval Academies 
by competitive examination. It is not new 
down here in Pennsylvania. We have had 
it in Lancaster county for perhaps a half 
century, since the day of Thaddeus Stevens, 
and have not thought it anything very re- 
markable. The following is from the Army 
and Navy Register of December 4, 1909: 
“Our remarks concerning Representa- 
tive Herbert Parson’s allegedly new 
method of selecting cadets and midshipmen 
from his district in New York have at- 
tracted the attention of a correspondent 
who is able to impart some historical in- 
formation which shows a greater antiquity 
for Mr. Parson’s scheme than we had any 
idea was possessed by that much-advertised 
project. The communication is as follows: 
“ Lancaster, Pa., Nov. 27, 1909. 
Messrs. Editors: I have just been read- 
ing your editorial article on the appointment 
of cadets to West Point Military Academy 
and to Annapolis by competitive examina- 
tion. It may be of interest to know that 
Thaddeus Stevens, the ‘Great Commoner,’ 
who was Chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means of the National House of 
Representatives during the Civil War, in- 
troduced this method of appointment into 
the Ninth Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania (Lancaster county) before the 
year 1860. He requested three competent 
citizens to conduct these examinations and 
appointed the member of the class that 
came before them whom they named first in 
order of merit, without regard to whether 
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his father happened to be of the Republican 
or of the Democratic party. Commander 
William A. Marshall, of the U. S. Navy, 
now in charge of the Navy Yard at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, one of his boys, was the 
son of a Democrat who always voted with 
the opposition party in those stirring days. 
This method of naming cadets has been 
continued in the Lancaster county district 
for nearly fifty years. J.P. M. 


The Boys’ High School of Lancaster has 
sent a half-dozen cadets to the Military 
Academy, all of whom graduated but one, 
who stood well in his classes but resigned 
of his own will and purpose before com- 
pleting the four years. One of them, now 
Col. Wm. M. Black, of the United States 
Engineers, made the distinguished record 
of standing first in his class, during his 
entire four years and graduating at the 
top. Several high school boys have also 
gone to the Naval Academy, one of whom, 
Frank B. Zahm, matched the record of 
Black. 


TWO TEACHERS. 


T has been our blessed privilege to know 
a few people of the first order. More 
than half of them have been teachers of a 
class seldom seen in our little, self-seeking, 
troubled human life. All of them have 
lived the larger life of good to others and 
trust in God. Men and women, married 
and unmarried, following as they were led, 
unconscious of sacrifice, with splendid 
generosity of spirit they gave themselves. 
With red blood in their veins they lived 
white lives. Theirs is the peace that 
“passeth understanding.” They are our 
strongest pledge and proof of immortality. 
Twenty years ago, December 13th, Dr. 
Higbee died. He was of their company. 
In the remarkable memorial volume issued 
shortly after his death, pages 49 to 52, there 
is a tribute from Rev. Jacob Brewer Kersch- 
ner that we can never forget. They had 
worked together for ten or more strenuous 
years at Mercersburg. They were kin of 
soul these men, knew each other well, and 
each held the other at a very high rating 
for all that makes life truly worth living. 
The life of Dr. Kerschner, as one who 
knew him well has said, “was the true 
expression of his belief as a minister of 
the Gospel and as a man of God. When 
he spoke it was the truth, and his path of 
life was a straight line running ever toward 
the right. His life deserves the best that 
can be said.” No truer insight into his 
character can be had than from the follow- 
ing tribute from a former pupil and life- 
long friend: 
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“Tn the death of Jacob Kerschner, we 
have brought home to us the meaningful 
significance of the old-time saying, “the 
passing of a gentleman and a scholar.” To 
be the former without the latter is a great 
merit; to be the latter without the former 
is also a great merit, but less great than the 
other; to be both is a rare distinction, and 
therefore worthy to be noted. Professor 
Kerschner was both, and the little world in 
which he moved with the inborn grace and 
courtesy of the old-school gentleman, and 
which he enriched with the attainments of 
the ripe scholar ever learning and yet not 
quite attaining, will stop long enough to 
make grateful note of it and pay reverent 
and loving tribute to his memory. To some 
who know, the path he trod on his pilgrim 
way was not the smooth and easy road that 
keeps the feet from stumbling and the spirit 
from troubling weariness. Of labor and 
suffering and sorrow he had his share; and 
he knew the taste of the “bread of bitter- 
ness”; but he knew also, and had his full 
share in, the sustaining power of the slow- 
growing body of successful achievement. 

“Modest and shrinking by nature, his 
ideals of life, as is ever the case with the 
genuine seeker after the highest, were con- 
tinually taking on a more and more perfect 
form, as they were just as continually being 
attained more and more fully by partial 
realization; and so he seemed never to be 
quite reaching the goal. But it is the old 
way over which he was going—per aspera, 
and he knew whither it led—ad astra, and 
walked in it, feeling his way step by step, 
sometimes faltering but never losing sight 
of the shining beacon beyond. And so he 
came, by striving and struggling and deep 
inward communing with the spirit of the 
Master he loved and trusted, nearer and 
nearer to the greatest of all earthly attain- 
ments—‘self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control.’ 

“He knew no such thing as compromis- 
ing with truth and duty; and his scorn of 
the false and base was the seal of his abso- 
lute sincerity in all that he said and did. 
His old students will never forget the deep 
debt of gratitude they owe to him for the 
inspiration of his example in holding them 
steadfast in the pursuit of truth, not only 
for its own sake, but also for the sake of 
the binding power it has to knit together 
the tangled threads of our social life in 
its deepest and tenderest relations. © 

“He had the instincts of the scholar, and 
with rare natural gifts of mind he followed 
them with the zeal of the lover. This led 
him into many fields, and few men have 
garnered a richer and more varied fund of 
accurate knowledge and priceless wisdom 
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than he. But of this we cannot speak for 
lack of space, and we mention it only to 
indicate the industry, the patience, and the 
uncommon keenness of intellect that char- 
acterized his mental pursuits. 

“To live a life as he lived his, as long 
and under similar circumstances, is to serve 
the Master. Thoughtful, earnest, faithful 
and true, unselfish and kind and gentle, 
deeply and quickly sympathetic and tenderly 
affectionate, he has passed to his reward. 
Those of us who remain will cherish his 
memory, and as we recall his goings in and 
out among us and his more intimate rela- 
tions with us, whilst we shall not forget the 
brilliant scholarship that crowned his studi- 
ous labors, we will most of all remember 
and prize his human and Christian virtues 
—his gentleness and kindness and charity, 
mellowed through the years of his later ex- 
perience, and ripened into the fruits of 
victory in the long warfare of the new life 
with the old. Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their 
works do follow them.” 

Another of these fine souls of whose 
death we have just heard is Miss Carrie 
E, Bemus. She also was a teacher among 
the elect of her profession. In 1877, at the 


last meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation held in Erie, we first met Miss 
Bemus. She was then teaching at North 
East, her home in Erie county, where, her 
life work done, she has been laid to rest by 
the side of her beloved mother. 

After devoting her young womanhood to 
the care of her parents, she offered her 
services to the Baptist Missionary Society, 
and was sent to the South. For eleven 
years she was a teacher in the colored 
Baptist school at Atlanta, Georgia. She 
then went to Brunswick, a seaport town in 
the extreme southern part of the state, and 
here established the Selden Institute, a 
normal school for colored youth. Into it 
she put the savings from her years of school 
work, the proceeds from the sale of her 
home in Pennsylvania, gifts from friends 
whom she had interested—all she had and 
all she was—for she believed in it all as a 
sacred mission. We take this closing 
tribute from “The Work”: 

“As we go to press the sad intelligence 
comes of the death of Miss Harriet E. 
Giles, the honored principal and founder of 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
enrollment of pupils at this school grew 
from ten to ten hundred. During the 
twenty-seven years of its existence. some 
of the best and most enlightened women of 
the Caucasian race have taught in Spel- 
man. Among that number was our own 
sainted Miss Carrie E. Bemus, late founder 
of Selden Institute. These two God-sent 
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angels of wisdom and goodness, one in the 
northern part of the state and the other in 
the southern, have wrought wonders for 
Georgia. They have brought here friends 
that never would have come but for their 
influence. Throughout the active part of 
their lives they both identified themselves 
with the fate of the colored people of the 
South. Both believed, as did St. Paul, that 
of one blood God has made all the nations 
of the earth; and both, dying, have left for 
the South a rich legacy in the host of white 
friends whom they have interested in our 
well-being. May their spirit ever live in 
the institutions they have founded, and in 
the people whom to elevate they have sacri- 
ficed their lives.” 


LOOK UP YOUR ANCESTORS. 





-. OO little is known of their immediate 
- ancestors by very many people. 
Heredity is an all-important factor. It de- 
termines the metal of which we are made, 
with all its varying characteristics. En- 
vironment and training put the stamp upon 
the coin. But first the metal. We of the 
United States are a composite people, 
sprung mainly from the strongest and best 
races of Europe. Many amongst us trace 
their ancestry with certainty to three and 
four, and some to a half-dozen nationalities, 
especially those whose ancestors were of 
the early settlers. 

A year ago and more we went down with 
a granddaughter to old St. John’s Episcopal 
Church at Compassville, in Chester county, 
that she might sit for a photograph beside 
the well-kept stone at the grave of her 
grandfather in the eighth generation, Archi- 
bald Douglas, of the old Douglas line of 
Scotland, who was buried there in 1756. It 
is an interesting picture. She is an excel- 
lent woman, who combines within herself 
ancestral lines that run back into a half- 
dozen languages and eight or ten distinct 
races or peoples of Europe—Scotch, Eng- 
lish, Welsh, Irish, Scotch-Irish, German, 
German-Swiss, Dutch (Holland), these 
sure, and probably French Huguenot—men 
and women who came with the very early 
Puritan settlers to Massachusetts bay, with 
the Dutch to New York harbor, with the 
English and Huguenots to New Jersey, and 
with Scotch, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, Swiss, 
Irish and Germans to Pennsylvania. 

A few days since we made up an auto- 
mobile party of four men interested in local 
and family history for a seventy-five mile 
run to include a number of our oldest 
graveyards in Lancaster county, taking in 
successively Carpenter’s graveyard, the 
Welsh graveyard near Hinkletown, the 
Pequea Presbyterian Church and grave- 
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yard, Old St. John’s Church and graveyard 
at Compassville, just over the Chester 
county line, and the Roland Church and 
Eckert graveyard, near New Holland, 
reaching the old Leacock graveyard about 
dusk. The other members of the party 
were Mr. J. Watson Ellmaker, a well- 
known geneological authority, H. Frank 
Eshleman, Esq., our leading local historian, 
and our youngest son, Dr. Donald Mc- 
Caskey, master at the wheel of his ma- 
chine. At Carpenter’s graveyard, as grand- 
parents, we saw the graves of two Car- 
penters, at the Roland Church, four 
Eckerts; at Old Leacock, two McCaskeys; 
at the Welsh graveyard, six or more 
Edwardses and Davises; and at Old St. 
John’s, sixteen or eighteen grandparents, 
Davis, Douglas, Piersol and Wilson. One 
of these families goes back but little more 
than a hundred years; all the rest have been 
in Pennsylvania for nearly two hundred 
years. 

We have often quizzed high school boys 
as to their grandfathers and grandmothers 
and the nationalities from which they have 
sprung. Many have never given definite 
thought to such things. It is a profitable 
suggestion to bright boys and girls, getting 
them out of their little generation and into 
the great world of the past, with its long 
look backward to innumerable ancestors and 
forward to their possible descendants, them- 
selves linking that past with the greater 
future. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL. 


HE enthusiasm for athletics has gone 

far beyond that for generous scholar- 

ship. Is it not time to call a halt upon 

intercollegiate football, at least as we now 

have it? A correspondent of one of our 

leading newspapers presents the matter in 
this serious fashion: 

There is something exhilarating in a 
football contest when twenty or thirty 
thousand people add their cheers to the 
struggle. No contest in the Coliseum 
created a more intense interest. But un- 
seen by the public, there is a vast deal of 
a corrupt and corrupting influence at work. 
At a recent contest between the teams of 
two heavily endowed Middle State pre- 
paratory schools, there was one spectacular 
player in the victorious team. He was 
almost the entire team, so brilliantly he 
played. After the game a teacher accom- 
panying the winning team said without 
reservation, “This young man is a city 
tough whom we picked up, and whom we 
pay to play for us.” And this was a school 
advertising its high Christian character, 
teaching morality and honesty. 
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Such a procedure on the part of the 
school authorities, committed by the school 
or permitted by the school, will poison the 
entire student body. It gives low moral 
ideals, and bids pupils to bow down before 
anything that wins success. After the re- 
mark was made, the athletic authorities of 
the defeated school said, “We must try to 
get that young man next year for our 
team.” The utterances on both sides sim- 
ply brought to the surface a spirit which, 
it is to be feared, animates very many of 
the schools—the purpose to have at all 
hazards a winning team. The direct gov- 
erning boards of schools do not openly buy 
students for athletic purposes, but the 
athletic committees of such schools do deal 
in young men for football, as a mechantable 
commodity. The preparatory schools of to- 
day in their athletic rivalry are lowering 
the morals of school sport. 

The intercollegiate contests with their 
strenuous exercises, the attention directed 
from the real end of a college course, the 
false standards of heroism coveted are 
working ill to the college. President 
Schurman, in his opening address, called 
attention to these new and lowering stand- 
ards of heroism in college life, the stars on 
the gridiron outshining the brilliant men 
in the class room and laboratory. A pro- 
fessor in a Middle State college spoke re- 
cently to the writer of the debasing effect 
of a college game—an occasion and cause 
of a widespread era of profanity, drinking, 
betting, fighting, calling for an increase of 
the police force. 

When it is recognized that a heavy game 
means a college team withdrawing from 
school for a week beforehand and not much 
study for a week afterward, one may ask 
in surprise whether a college is filling the 
high ends for which it was founded. Co- 
lumbia University is entitled to the honor 
of the entire country—the only great school 
that has lived to say that intercollegiate foot- 
ball is an antagonist of the best and highest 
ends of school life. Football should not 
be abolished within the limits of the school 
membership. Let the one thousand young 
men of Princeton enjoy it and find benefit 
in it among themselves. But in interschool 
contests it means not sport so much as 
war, bitterness, ferocity, maiming, killing. 
A brilliant player of football said to the 
writer in 1909: “I have learned how to 
use my fists and my knee to knock out my 
opponent, and do it in such a way that no 
officer can see it.” It would seem, there- 
fore, that the claims of scholarship and the 
demands of higher ideals in sports and 
recreation can best be satisfied by the 
— of interschool contests in foot- 

all. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, \ 
HARRISBURG, January, I9I0 J 


HIGH SCHOOL TUITION CHARGES. 


DECISION OF JUDGE SADLER, OF CUMBERLAND 


COUNTY COURT. 


The School District of The Borough of Car- 
lisle, vs. The School District of the Town- 
ship of North Middleton. 

In the Court of Common Pleas of Cumber- 
land Count, Penna. No. 445, May Term, 
1909. Case stated. 

By the Court: 

The Act of 16th March, 1905, P. L. 40, pro- 
vides that “children, residing in school dis- 
tricts in which no public high school is main- 
tained, may attend a high school in some other 
district, located near their homes; provided 
the consent of the directors of the district in 
which said high school is located be first ob- 
tained; the cost of tuition and school-books, 
which shall not exceed that of the tuition and 
school-books of children in the same grades or 
courses in the district maintaining such high 
school, shall be paid to the district receiving 
such children, out of the moneys raised by 
taxation for public school purposes in the 
district in which said children reside: Pro- 
vided, That, before admission to a high school, 
such pupils shall be examined and found quali- 
fied for high school work, by the principal of 
such high school.” 

This Act was amended by that approved the 
25th day of May, 1907, P. L. 202, and now 
reads as follows: 

“That pupils residing in school districts in 
which no public high school is maintained, 
may attend during the entire term a high 
school in the township or borough school- 
district maintaining such high school, located 
nearest or most convenient to their homes; 
provided the consent of the directors of the 
district in which said high school is located be 
first obtained. The cost of tuition and school 
books, which shall not exceed that of the 
tuition and school books of all pupils, both 
resident and non-resident, pursuing studies in 
the same grades or courses in the district main- 
taining such high school, shall be paid to the 
district receiving such pupils, out of* the 
moneys raised by taxation for school pur- 
poses in the district in which said pupils reside. 
It shall be the duty of the district in which 
said children reside to pay the cost of tuition 
and school books; and, upon their failure to 
do so, the same may be paid by the parent 
of such children, and by him collected as 
debts of like amount are now collectible by 
law. The directors or controllers in any dis- 
trict, wherein is located any public high school 
receiving State aid from any appropriation 
made specifically for the maintenance and sup- 
port of such high schools, shall deduct their 
Share of such appropriation from the total 
cost of tuition and text-books, of such school, 
before reckoning the cost per pupil in making 





bills for tuition to outside districts for their 
non-resident pupils: Provided, That before 
admission to a high school, such pupil shall be 
examined, and found qualified for high school 
work, by the principal of such high school 
together with, or under the direction of, the 
county superintendent.” 

The first of these Acts, it will be observed, 
provided that children “may attend a high 
school in some other district near their homes,’ 
while the new act enacts that they “may at- 
tend during the entire term a high school in 
the Township or Borough School District, 
maintaining such high school, located nearest 
or most convenient to their homes.” 

There is added to the last Act: “It shall 
be the duty of the district in which said chil- 
dren reside to pay the cost of tuition and 
school books; and, upon their failure to do so, 
the same may be paid by the parent of such 
children, and by him collected as debts of like 
amount are now collectible by law. The di- 
rectors or controllers in any district, wherein 
is located any public high school receiving 
State aid from any appropriation made speci- 
fically for the maintenance and support of such 
high schools, shall deduct their share of such 
appropriation from the total cost of tuition 
and text-books, of such school, before reckon- 
ing the cost per pupil in making bills for tui- 
tion to outside districts for their non-resident 
pupils.” 

The only change made in the Act of 1905 
by that of 1907 was to more clearly define 
what school district should be attended—the 
one nearest the homes of the children, and 
also to provide that if their home district did 
not make the required payment it might be 
made by the parent, and by him collected from 
his school district, and in also directing that 
the directors or controllers in any district 
wherein a high school is located, and receiving 
State aid from any appropriation made speci- 
fically for the maintenance and support of 
such high schools, shali deduct their share of 
such appropriation from the total cost of tui- 
tion and text-books, of such school, before 
reckoning the cost per pupil in making bills 
for tuition to outside districts for their non- 
resident pupils.” 

We are of the opinion that the liability im- 
posed under the Act of 1905 upon a school 
district to pay the tuition in a case like the 
one under consideration, has not been altered 
by that of 1907. That an action could have 
been maintained against the defendant under 
that Act, and that the same. is true under the 
amended one of 1907. “a 

The fact that a parent may pay the tuition 
and then recover from the school district 
where he resides, does not prevent the main- 
tenance of the action by the plaintiff in the 
present case. The Act surely should not be 
otherwise construed unless it was plain that 
such was the intention of the Legislature. 

It is certainly improbable that it was in- 
tended to force the multiplicity of actions 
which would result if it should be held that 
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parents must first be looked to for payment, 
and they alone could compel the school dis- 
trict to respond. Indeed were the parent not 
possessed of means, the school district might 
not be able to collect from him, and the 
school district which furnished the books and 
tuition probably lose that to which itis en- 
titled, under the Acts of the Assembly. 

The Acts referred to do not transgress any 
prohibition of the Constitution of our Com- 
monwealth. 

School District vs. School District, 40 Sup. 


t/S3T. 

The plaintiff is, therefore, entitled to re- 
cover. 

And now December 3, 1909, judgment is 
entered in favor of the School District of the 
Borough of Carlisle, plaintiff, and against the 
defendant, the School District of the Township 
of North Middleton, on the case stated, for 
thirty dollars, with interest from the 13th day 
of April, 1909, and costs. 

(Signed) W. F. a 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: The new school 
building in Ford City was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies. It cost over $100,000, 
and is thoroughly modern in every respect. A 
number of local institutes held this month, 
also meeting of the Principals’ Round Table 
of Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio at 
Ford City, and the meeting of the Directors’ 
Association at Kittanning. Attendance good 
and interest well sustained. 

Berxs.—Supt. Rapp: Local institutes were 
held at Mertztown, Millersburg and Morgan- 
town. Hon, Henry Houck, Prof. Geo. C. 
Bordner and Prof. James S. Grim, were the 
principal instructors. Of our 543 teachers all 
but two attended the county institute. The 
instructors were Jonathan Rigdon and D. T. 
Carson. Jerry March led the music. The 
evening attractions were Edward Amhurst Ott, 
Dunbar Male Quartette, Goodwin Miller Con- 
cert Co., and Jos. W. Folk. © 

Bucxs.—Supt. Hoffman: Our county insti- 
tute was very successful, educationally and 
financially. It is a pleasure to arrange for 
this annual feast when the teachers, directors 
and people codperate and respond in such an 
enthusiastic manner. Our instructors were 
Drs. N. C. Schaeffer, Ira W. Howerth, A. B. 
Van Ormer, G. M. Philips and A. C. Rother- 
mel, and Col. F. H. Nibecker. Prof. Thos. 
L. Gibson was the efficient director of the 
music. The evenings were occupied with 
lectures by Anthony Fiala, Edward A. Ott and 
Ralph Parlette, and concerts by the Eberly 
Concert Co. and The Dunbars. The directors’ 
convention was a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing, presided over by Dr. Howard A. Hellyer. 
Current questions of interest were ably dis- 
cussed by directors Dr. W. H. Brown, L. R. 
Bond, Esq., Dr. E. S. Coburn and Mr. Lewis 
Sigafoos. Others also took part in the dis- 
cussion. The new school building at Sellers- 
ville was dedicated. It is a delightful school 
home, constructed on modern lines. 

Carson.—Supt. Bevan: The last county in- 
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stitute aroused enthusiasm among teachers of 
all grades. Voluntary conferences on Lan- 
guage in the Grades, Backward Children, The 
Problem of Attendance, and several Nature 
Study Excursions after the regular sessions 
added greatly to the value of this convention, 
Strong resolutions on many of the pressing 
problems of the day were adopted. The an- 
nual school directors’ convention on October 
28th was largely attended and a very satisfac- 
tory meeting. The report of C. G. Setzer, 
Esq., of Franklin district, as a delegate to 
the last State convention of school directors, 
was excellent. A complimentary dinner to 
the school directors by Mr. David J. Pearsall, 
president of the Mauch Chunk School Board, 
was an enjoyable feature of this convention, 
The first of a series of six Round Table con- 
ferences to be conducted during the year was 
held at the court house on November 2oth. 
The new manual for Pennsylvania high 
schools, nature study, .and the physical nature 
of the child were the themes considered. In 
the preparation of the programs for these con- 
ferences the County Superintendent is assisted 
by Mr. Chas. A. Wagner, of Lehighton, and 
Mr. J. R. Mulligan, of Nesquehoning. ; 
CLinTon.—Supt. McCloskey: Our high 
schools are conforming to every. requirement 
of the new course of study. We have been 
holding joint meetings of teachers and direc- 
tors in several districts with good effect. — 
CLEARFIELD.—Supt. Tobias: The annual di- 
rectors’ convention was held November 11th 
and 12th, with an attendance of 127. Dr. 
Becht, of the Clarion State Normal School, 
delivered two addresses. The representative 
of the State Department of Health delivered 
an illustrated lecture on the prevention and 
cure of contagious diseases, which was in- 
structive and timely. The folowing subjects 
were ably discussed. “In what way may the 
Director best help the Teacher?” “ How are 
the Directors to be guided in the selection of 
Teachers?” “Should our Education be more 
Practical?” Dr. S. C. Stewart and Dr. H. A. 
Woodside read excellent papers on “ Juvenile 
instruction in regard to prevention of con- 
tagious diseases,” and “ Medical inspection of 
schools.” . 
CrawrForp.—Supt. Goodwin: A very inter- 
esting institute was held at Guy’s Mills. It 
was well attended by teachers, directors and 
patrons. Our schools are progressing in a 
satisfactory manner. Ns? 
CUMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Local institutes 
were held at Shippensburg and Mt. Holly 
Springs. Both were excellent meetings. At 
the latter place four-fifths of the teachers were 
present—the best attendance we have ever 
had there; this was due to the hearty codpera- 
tion of the various school boards. The Enola 
school building was dedicated October 2oth. 
It contains six rooms, is well planned and 
equipped, and durably constructed. The exer- 
cises were preceded by a parade of over 600 
school children. Addresses were made by 
Rev. Mr. Wohlgemuth, Rev. Mr. Koons, Prof. 
G. W. Shumberger, the President of the Enola 
Citizens’ League, Hon. H. E. Beidleman, and 
myself. The spirit of the occasion indicates 
an active and heartfelt interest in educational 
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work on the part of the citizens of this grow- 
ing community. The directors deserve com- 
mendation for their work in the interest of the 
schools. 

Erre.—Supt. Russell: During the cyclone 
that struck Erie and Crawford counties, Oc- 
tober 21st, the south and west gables of the 
new Wellsburg high school building were 
blown in and considerable other damage done, 
Fortunately the school had closed for the day, 
so that there were no personal injuries. The 
directors were prompt in making the necessary 
repairs. Owing to an epidemic of measles 
the schools of Union City and several town- 
ship districts have been closed for twenty-one 
days. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: The county insti- 
tute was successful. Our instructors were 
Drs. O. L. Warren, J. Russell Smith and S. J. 
Preston and Deputy R. B. Teitrick, all of 
whom gave inspiring and helpful talks. The 
teachers feel stimulated and encouraged. 

FrANKLIN.—Supt. Smith: Our schools have 
been moving along very nicely. I am pleased 
to note a decided increase in teachers’ local 
meetings. A number of districts have this 
year organized monthly teachers’ meetings with 
gratifying results. The young teachers are 
assisted and the work more uniformly done 
because of this organization. 

GREENE.—Supt. Stewart: The county insti- 
tute was the event of the month. Drs. S. C. 
Schmucker and Robert J. Aley were the 
principal instructors. The 245 teachers en- 
rolled were enthusiastic in their appreciation. 
Dr. Fess, who did excellent work for us last 
year, Principal Davis of the California State 
Normal School, and Supt. Crumrine, of Wash- 
ington county, were welcome visitors. The 
schools visited seem to be doing excellent 
work. 

JerFERSON.—Supt. Jones: The five meetings 
held this month and three last month brought 
a helpful teachers’ meeting within easy reach 
of every teacher in the county. I regret to 
add that about one-fourth of our teachers did 
not take advantage of the opportunity. As is 
usually the case those who need help most 
were the ones who failed to try to get it. At 
these meetings the matter and method in draw- 
ing, writing, nature study and number work 
were particularly emphasized. 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Saylor: The great 
hindrance to progress in our rural schools is 
poor attendance. The older pupils are kept 
at home to work on the farms during the first 
two months of the term. . This breaks up the 
classification in advanced grades, holds back 
the older pupils, and discourages the teachers. 
Students who have reached the eighth grade 
and are trying to complete common branches 
have more work to do this last year than in 
any preceding year, and a full term of eight 
months is needed to do this work. If they are 
kept out of school a month or two at the 
beginning of the term, it becomes impossible 
for them to finish the work in the remaining 
five or six months. If we could correct this 
evil custom, and have these eighth year pupils 
in school the whole term, we could more than 
double the number of students entering high 
schools from these districts every year. 
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meeting of high school principals and teachers 
was held in my office, in which all districts 
having high schools (except Dalton) were 
represented. It was called at the request of 
Inspector Koch, and the basis of discussion 
was the new high school manual sent out by 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

LEeBANON.—Supt Snoke: Our county insti- 
tute was a success, with all the teachers en- 
rolled. The instructors were Drs. Ira W. 
Howerth, S. D. Fess and C. H. Gardinier. I 
have visited all schools and found the ma- 
jority of them in excellent condition. Fine 
weather and good roads have contributed to 
an unusual record of attendance. 

LEeHIcH.—Supt. Rupp: During the month my 
visits were mostly confined to the boroughs 
and the more densely populated districts of 
the county. I found the attendance regular 
and the schools doing good work. We held 
four local institutes during the month, and 
each of them largely attended. The papers 
presented by the teachers at the various meet- 
ings were of a practical nature, and the dis- 
cussions were interesting. The prospect is 
bright for a successful school year. 

LuzERNE.—Supt. Hopper: Our annual insti- 
tute was held with 957 teachers in attendance. 
Excellent work was done by Drs. Chas. W. 
Kent, Robert J. Aley, H. C. Missimer, Henry 
Houck and R. M. McNeal. 

Lycominc.—Supt. Milnor: A number of 
school houses painted and refurnished and a 
new building erected in Cascade township at 
Mastin. The term record placed in the 
schools at the close of the last year was found 
very useful for teachers in organizing the 
schools for the new term, also for directors 
in stating the number of text-books and 
amount of supplies needed. Several of the 
boroughs are taking up the systematic study 
of a book on education in connection with 
teachers’ meetings. The monthly meetings of 
the County Teachers’ Exchange are usually 
attended by eighty teachers. McMurray’s 
“ How to Study and Teaching How to Study ” 
is reviewed and discussed at these meetings. 

McKean.—Supt. Bayle: Our county insti- 
tute was helpful to everybody. The instruc- 
tors were Drs. O. T. Corson and S. D. Fess, 
Mrs, E. E. Olcott, Prof. C. C. Lister and Prof, 
O. H. Yetter. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: The East Strouds- 
burg Normal School has a larger enrollment 
than ever before. The new model school 
building furnishes commodious headquarters 
for that department. All our educational 
meetings have been well attended by teachers 
and directors. 

NorTHAMPTON.—Supt. Grim: Our forty- 
seventh annual institute was perhaps our best. 
All the teachers were enrolled. A new eight- 
room building was dedicated in Bethlehem 
township. It is up-to-date in all respects, 
and a credit to the community. The annual 
directors’ convention was attended by 180 di- 
rectors. It was a good meeting. Everybody 
spoke well of it. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Fetzer: Held local 
institutes at Gowen City, Leck Kill, Northumber- 
land, Turbotvile and Herndon. Of the teach- 
ers employed in the districts represented in 
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these institutes ninety-one per cent. were pres- 
ent. This speaks for the interest taken. Some 
were conducted along the Round Table plan. 
Dr. A. C. Rothermel, principal of the Keystone 
State Normal, addressed the meeting at Hern- 
don. Supt. Dean, of Mt. Carmel, addressed a 
large meeting on Friday evening of the. insti- 
tute at Northumberland and assisted in the 
Saturday meeting. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: The county insti- 
tute met at Matamoras, with Drs. Chas. H. 
Gardinier and Charles Calvert Ellis as in- 
structors, and with seventy teachers in attend- 
ance. The instruction, interest, attention, and 
the weather were all that could be desired. 
All schools thus far visited are doing good 
work, with one exception. As a rule, our 
teachers are making better preparation for the 
work, and are doing more professional read- 
ing, the results of which are apparent. 

Portrer.—Supt. Welfling: The following were 
the instructors at our county institute: Supt. 

. J. Kern, Dr. Byron King, Prof Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, Supt, W. M. Pierce, Dr. E. H. 
Ashcraft and Miss Eliza J. Raymond, pianist. 
It seems strange that we had to wait for O. J. 
Kern, of Illinois, to bring us to a realization 
of the necessity of out-door and in-door art, 
for rural schools. There are rural schools in 
Potter county that have stood for forty years 
and more with not a solitary tree or shrub on 
the school grounds to-day, and what is true 
in Potter county in this respect is also true, 
so far as my observation goes, in other 
counties. Supt. O. J. Kern’s illustrated lec- 
tures were great lessons for our teachers and 
directors. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. Stearns: A new fea- 
ture of the county institute was section work, 
to which three periods were devoted. The 
teachers responded well and voted it a success. 

TiocA.—Supt. Longstreet: Charleston town- 
ship now has one of the most modern and 
best equipped buildings in the state. It has 
ten grades and ranks as a high school of the 
third class. If the older pupils can be held 
in school it is the intention of the directors 
to make it a high school of the first class. 
Eleven specially constructed wagons, the prop- 
erty of the district, with carefully selected 
teams and drivers, daily convey over 200 chil- 
dren to the school. It is the first real step 
toward centralization that has been made in 
this county, and the directors are doing all in 
their power to make it a success. 

WasHINcTon.—Supt. Crumrine: Our Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table has become a power in 
inciting to good work, and it is expected that 
its influence will become still more effective. 

Wayne.—Supt. Koehler: The teachers’ asso- 
ciation held its fall meeting with a large at- 
tendance. Supt. Hoban, of Dunmore, deliv- 
ered his lecture on “The Schools of England” 
to a large audience. The programme was 
interesting and instructive. The teachers are 
showing unusual interest in their work. 

Attoona.—Supt. Baish: At a two-day ses- 
sion of our teachers’ institute, the instructors 
were Drs. S. C. Schmucker, Ossian Lang, C. 
G. Child and E. E. Sparks. The subjects 
discussed were all of practical interest, and 
the lecture by President Sparks was largely 





attended by the general public. An evening 
high school has been opened, with an enroll- 
ment of fifty. Instruction is given in English, 
algebra and drawing by three of the regular 
high school teachers. We have also started 
an evening school for aliens. About thirty, 
principally Italians, have enrolled and are 
working hard to master the English language. 
The duties of citizenship are also taught in 
this school. 

ARCHBALD.—Supt. Kelly: Arbor Day was 
fittingly observed by the planting of thirteen 
Scotch elms and about 150 decorative shrubs, 
A physical laboratory has been installed in the 
high school. 

ASHLAND.—Supt. Estler: A  Kirk-Bender 
fire escape has been placed at each of our four 
school buildings at a cost of $2,500. These 
fire escapes are found to be practicable, and 
are used each month in the-fire drill. The en- 
tire upper floor of our high school building 
has been remodeled. 

BEAver Fatis.—Supt. Lester: Our teachers 
are reading Allen’s “Civics and Health,” and 
are making observations for physical defects. 
As a result of this investigation we hope to 
have medical inspection soon. We _ have 
abolished general drinking cups and _ have 
placed water filters in all our buildings. We 
are having our usual trouble with vaccination 
and truancy. 

Coat Townsuip (Northumberland Co.).— 
Supt. Yocum: I have outlined the following 
course for professional reading: McMurry’s 
“How to Study and Teaching how to Study,” 
and James’ “Talks to Teachers.” 

Easton.—Supt. Cottingham: The county in- 
stitute convened in this city. In the several 
points of instruction, attendance and _ interest 
it surpassed any convention of the kind ever 
held in this county. 

HarrisBurc.—Supt. Downes: The contract 
has been let for a new technical high school 
at a cost of $215,000. This is intended to 
complete our plant, the annex, or shops, having 
been erected three years ago. 

JEANNETTE.—Supt Shank: The Woman’s 
Club of our town has given us about $100 for 
high school reference books; and they will 
give a book reception which last year re- 
sulted in almost 400 books for our library. 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling :—Arbor Day was 
observed at the First Ward building by the 
planting of six Norway maples, which were 
named for famous authors and statesmen. 
Appropriate open air exercises were held con- 
cluding with an address by the Superintendent. 
The results in the primary grades where an 
assistant teacher has been added are encourag- 
ing. Better writing and reading and improve- 
ment in the quality of the seat work are very 
noticeable. 

Otp Force.—Supt. Coyne: Plans for a 
$40,000 high school building were submitted 
to the Board by Architect Duckworth, and 
preparations for the erection of the same are 
now under consideration. 

PuNnxSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: A medical 
inspector has been appointed by our board, 
and arrangements made for a report from all 
the teachers regarding special cases of abnor- 
mal physical conditions among their pupils. 
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